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578 High Tide at Battersea, etc. 


By care and thought; through Law 
long sought, 
Thine answer may’st thou gain. 


HIGH TIDE AT BATTERSBEA. 
So now my Thames is fairly on the 
turn 
And plain it is the sum of water seeks 
That ocean which the flood so late did 


spurn 

With long reluctance in the little 
creeks ; 

Now the great barges tethered to their 
buoys 

(Their gulls still seated in deliberate 
loads) 

Face the hid sea beyond these sullen 
roads. 

Even so my soul, which did so long 
abide 


With thoughts so fledged and medita- 
tive freighted, 

Hath veered about and answered to 
the tide, 

Glad, and’ her faithless’ station 
abdicated ; 

Lord, ere this lovely ebb shall set for 

. me, 

Slip thou my chain and lure me out to 

sea. 
Helen Parry Eden. 


OVERSTRAND—EVENING. 
Thin red bars in the sky, 
And a shore white-barred with foam, 
And a single lark in the gathering 
dark 
Singing above its home. 


Out through this silent dark, 

Out to yon unseen goal, 

’Twixt those thin red bars, to the far- 
off stars, 

Fly forth, poor questing soul! 


Seek for the final Will, 

Seek for the final Good, 

The secret seed of law and creed, 
Mistaught; misunderstood. 


What saith the Bard?—Behold, 

In beauty’s inmost lair, 

Meshed by her charms, ‘neath her 
milk-white arms, 

Alone man ’scapes despair. 


What saith the sage?—Explore. 
Track Nature’s subtlest vein, 


What saith the priest?—Believe. 

All will to sin is bound, 

No thought or care; through anguished 
Prayer 

Alone may grace be found. 


Back, back, poor seeking soul, 

Back from thy bootless quest, 

With wings earth-bound; with goal 
unfound, 

Back to thy worn-out nest. 


Thin red bars in the sky, 
And a shore white-barred with foam, 
And a single lark in the gathering 
dark 
Singing above its home. 
Emily Lawless. 


THE KNOT OF GREEN. 
My heart goes back to Aughnabuidhe, 
Across the desert seas between, 
Where, in a lane of yellow leaves, 
We tied a little knot of green. 
We tied a little knot of green 
Upon a fastly-withering bough; 
Ah, well, we knew its meaning then— 
Do you recall its meaning now? 


It was a dim, unstarry night 
When quiet lay upon the grass; 
And by the heavens’ lingering light, 
We watched the herdsmen homeward 
pass. 
We watched the herdsmen homeward 
pass 
Like shadows down the dark boreen; 
And then, upon a withering bough, 
We tied a little knot of green. 


Before the menace of the years 

Our lives have drifted far apart; 
You could.not see my falling tears, 

I could not soothe your aching heart. 
I could not soothe your aching heart; 

Yet still I knew one bond between 
Was safe upon a withering bough— 

A little, faded knot of green. 

Hugh Orange. 
The New Witness. 
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THE ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND. 


Once more the hand of the assassin 
has rudely torn the delicate web of 
European policy and removed one of 
those rare personalities who seem des- 
tined to leave their mark upon their 
generation. Of all the Crown Princes 
ot the Continent, it is no discourtesy 
to assert that none could be so ill 
spared as the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand; for he had come to occupy an 
unique position in a great State which 
is itself unique among States. His 
very person was a programme and a 
watchword for that band of idealists 
who, amid the growing pessimism and 
stagnation of recent years, proudly af- 
firmed their belief in the regeneration 
and future greatness of the Dual Mon- 
archy. He was emphatically a strong 
man who knew his. own mind—the 
strong man of the Monarchy—fuli of 
high ideals and possessed of the neces- 
sary energy to translate them into ac- 
tion. As was well said by a leading 
Croatian newspaper on the morrow of 
the tragedy, the murderers can be exe- 
cuted, but no criminal code can as- 
sign due punishment for the shattered 
hopes and expectations of whole 
nations. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
was born in 1863 as the eldest son of 
the Archduke Charles Louis, third 
brother of the present Emperor—a 
simple, lovable man who played no 
great part in politics. The Arch- 
duke’s mother was Princess Maria An- 
nunciata, daughter of Ferdinand IL., 
King of the two Sicilies—a name of 
ill omen in the history of Italian lib- 
erty. Left = widower when his eldest 
boy was only eight, Charles Louis 
married a Portuguese Princess, and it 
was under her care that Francis 
Ferdiaand and his two brothers grew 
to manhood. In accordance with the 
tradition of his family, the young 


Archduke entered the army at an 
early age, and seemed likely to follow 
the usual career of a junior scion of 
what is the most prolific reigning 
house in Europe, when a_ sudden 
tragedy drew him forth from compara- 
tive obscurity. In January, 1889, 
Crown Prince Rudolph committed sui- 
cide in an Alpine shooting lodge, un- 
der circumstances which will probably 
never be fully explained; and Francis 
Ferdinand became—after his father, 
now living in complete retirement—the 
uext heir to the Habsburg throne. 
During the next few years a new 
direction was given to the young 
Archduke’s studies, and in 1892 he was 
sent on a prolonged voyage round the 
world. His diary, published some 
years later, was the first faint indica- 
tion to the outside world of future 
promise; unlike so many similar 
royal publications, which are often 
less interesting for their contents than 
for their omissions, it revealed a cer- 
tain originality of character and a real 
gift of observation. But after all, 
memoirs of this kind convey to the 
reader the same imperfect impression 
of their author as one of those silhou- 
ettes which preceded the invention of 
photography; and Francis Ferdinand 
was still an entirely unknown quantity 
when it became known that his health 
was seriously affected and that the 
doctors had ordered him to a southern 
climate. For the greater part of three 
years he was obliged to spend most of 
his time on the Adriatic, in high 
Aipine health resorts, and in Egypt, 
and it was not until 1898 that his cure 
was sufficiently complete for him to re- 
sume his military duties. Since then, 
at regular intervals, rumors have been 
persistently circulated regarding a re- 
vival of his tuberculous complaint, and 
even a still graver disease; but those 
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who enjoyed his confidence and friend- 
ship have always been specially em- 
phatic in their denial of such stories. 
Ofiicial démentis are of little use on 
such occasions, and nowhere of so lit- 
tle value as in the Dual Monarchy; 
but the present writer has more than 
once received—not for publication— 
from persons who were unquestionably 
in a position to know and whose good 
faith was indisputable, the most posi- 
tive assurances that the fears enter- 
tained for the Archduke’s health were 
altogether groundless. 

It was in 1900 that an event oc- 
curred which revealed the Archduke as 
a man of strong will and determina- 
tion. During a visit to his cousins, 
the Archduke Frederick and the Arch- 
duchess Isabella at Pressburg, he made 
the acquaintance of their lady-in-wait- 
ing, Countess Sophie Chotek, the younger 
daughter of an ancient but somewhat 
impoverished Bohemian family—one of 
the very few which had not altogether 
thrown off its Czech traditions. The 
attentions which it was supposed were 
being paid to one of the six daughters 
of the archducal pair, were in reality 
bestowed upon the maid of honor; and 
when this became known, every effort 
was made to thwart the match. But 
Francis Ferdinand overbore all op- 
position, even that of the Emperor 
himself, and undeterred by the fact 
that pe Habsburg heir had ever be- 
fore married outside the magic ring 
of royalty, insisted upon a free choice 
in a matter where his affections were 
so deeply concerned. Never was a de- 
cision more amply justified; 14 years 
of idyllic married life contrasted with 
the all too obvious mariage de con 
venance of his brilliant but ill-starred 
cousin. 

The marriage, which took place on 
July ist, 1900, was preceded by a 
solemn renunciation of the succession 
for his future children; and it is 
probable that even if he had lived to 
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become Emperor, this could never 
have been revoked. ‘The case of his 
wife was different, and from the very 
first he consistently set himself to 
break down in her favor the rigid 
Castilian etiquette of the Hofburg. 
The existence of a _ hostile clique 
among the Archduchesses and high 
court officials naturally gave rise to 
much unprofitable speculation and 
spiteful gossip. An added piquancy 
was supplied by the undoubted circum- 
stance that Hungarian Law (which is 
something very different from the 
House Law of the Habsburgs) knows 
no such institution as a morganatic 
marriage, and by the tendency of cer- 
tain Opposition circles to assert that 
on the Archduke’s accession ‘to the 
throne his consort would ipso facto be- 
come Queen of Hungary. The tragedy 
of Sarajevo has reduced to merely 
academic value a question which one 
month ago seemed likely to affect the 
ccremonial of every court in Europe, 
but it is safe to assume that her hus- 
band’s unconcealed eagerness and the 
natural tendencies of the Austrian and 
Hungarian Parliament to outstrip each 
other in the removal of existing ob- 
stacles would soon have secured her 
recognition as Empress and Queen. 
Four years ago, the Emperor, who on 
the occasion of her marriage had 
granted her the title of Princess of 
Hohenberg, gave her the still higher 
rank of a Duchess with the predicate 
of Highness. But even this did not 
avail to alter the galling fact that 
every one of the thirty or more Arch- 
duchesses—even the young débutantes 
—took precedence at every public 
function over the wife of the Heir Ap- 
parent; hence in recent years the 
Archduke, who did not care to go any- 
where without his wife, was rarely 
seen at court balls and diplomatic re- 
ceptions. 

The force of character which his 
marriage first revealed and which an 
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ideal home life did much to develop have finally yielded to the argument 
and strengthen, gradually made itself that it was not he, but his successor, 
felt in other directions during the who would have to bear the conse- 
years that followed. Above all, the quences of any surrender on the part 
Archduke, despite the frequent diver- of the Crown. The search for con- 
gence of their political views, acquired cessions was then transferred from 
the Emperor’s confidence in military the military to the political field, and 
questions; and thus by a natural Count Tisza proceeded to muzzle the 
process, as Francis Joseph advanced in Magyar opposition by armed force, and 
years, most of his military duties and carried the military reforms through 
privileges devolved upon his nephew. Parliament without debate, in return 
They joined hands in vigorously re- for a free hand to tinker Universal 
sisting the Magyar onslaught upon the Suffrage out of all recognition. This 
unitary character of the Joint Army; compromise was extremely distasteful 
and during the prolonged crisis to to the Archduke, who made no secret 
which it gave rise in Hungary, Fran- of his approval of drastic electoral re- 
cis Ferdinand’s influence was re- form in Hungary; but he could at 
peatedly noticeable in the background. least console himself with the reflection 
In the famous Army order of Chlopy that he had saved the Joint Army 
(1903) the Emperor had given unusu- from dissolution. 
ally blunt expression to his resolve Throughout this stormy decade 
never to part with the military pre- (1903-1913) the Archduke, while keep- 
rogatives which dynastic tradition and ing a jealous watch over military 
constitutional practice alike assured policy as a whole, was untiring in his 
to the Crown; both in this and in his efforts for the improvement of all 
somewhat drastic treatment of the arms of the service, the introduction of 
Coalition leaders; who were summoned greater efficiency, the raising of the 
in September, 1905, to the Hufburg ad social status of the officers and the 
audiendum verbum, and summarily material comfort of the men. He was 
dismissed after an audience lasting jn the closest touch with all the higher 
barely five minutes, he had the whole- officers, and since 1906 he had held 
hearted approval and support of his supreme command at all the grand 
nephew. manceuvres. The formation of a 
Towards the close of the Coalition special Militérkanzleit for the Arch- 
regime, however, and still more under duke, on similar lines to that of the 
the Khuen-Hedérviry Cabinet, there Emperor, but entirely distinct from it, 
were noticeable signs of a slackening was an outward sign of Francis Ferdi- 
in the attitude of the Crown towards nand’s growing influence; it included 
Magyar military demands. But while some of the ablest officers in the Mon- 
the Joint War Minister, Baron Sché- archy and became almost from the 
ndich, seemed disposed to purchase the first a kind of “bureau of information” 
passage of the Army Bills by conces- in all matters political as well as mili- 
sions which would have driven a tary. Finally, in September, 1913, the 
wedge between the Austrian and Hun- Emperor created in his nephew’s favor 
garian sections of the Joint Army, the new post of “Inspector General of 
Francis Ferdinand was unbending in the entire armed forces of the Mon- 
his adherence to the traditional Habs- archy,” thereby tacitly recognizing the 
burg view and put his case before his fact that the Austro-Hungarian Army, 
Imperial uncle with all his accustomed as it was at the close of the second 
energy. Francis Joseph is believed to Balkan War, was to a very large ex- 
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tent what Francis Ferdinand had made 
it during years of restless reorganiza- 
tion. The numerous changes among 
the generals and higher staff officers 
during the last two years were the 
result of a carefully thought-out policy 
on his part; and it is not too much 
tu say that the officers’ corps was al- 
most to a man inspired by confidence 
and ardent devotion to his person. 
None knew better than he the truth of 
Mr. Steed’s remark that the Joint 
Army is the chief “nursery of dynastic 
feeling” in the Dual Monarchy. 

Not less important was the Arch- 
duke’s interest in the Navy; indeed, 
the entry of Austria-Hungary upon the 
sphere of naval competition may be 
directly ascribed to his initiative. The 
first note of a more forward policy was 
sounded in the speech which he de- 
livered on the occasion of the Dalma- 
tian landing manceuvres in 1907; “the 
fleet,” he said, “must be capable of 
seeking out and attacking an enemy 
on the high seas.” To this end he pub- 
licly proclaimed the need for a larger 
class of battleship and did all in his 
power to commit the Monarchy to an 
ambitious Dreadnought policy. It is, 
of course, no mere coincidence that 
his friendship with the Emperor Wil- 
liam and his more active propaganda 
in favor of a big navy commenced at 
the same period. More than once he 
led out an Austrian squadron to greet 
his German ally on the way to Corfu, 
and only a fortnight before the mur- 
der Grand-Admiral Tirpitz had been 
his guest at Konopischt. 

While, however, it is right that his 
great services to army and navy 
should be duly recognized, the true 
significance of the dead man’s career 
lay in other directions. But before we 
discuss his political attitude, it is nec- 
essary to draw attention to other traits 
of his character, notably his love of 
art. Like his namesake and ancestor, 
Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, in whose 


castle at Ambras he spent part of his 
childhood, and in the restoration of 
which he showed keen interest, he de- 
voted much of his time to the collec- 
tion of pictures and other works of art, 
and his private museums in the Hof- 
burg, the Belvedere and at Konopischt 
are among the most remarkable of 
their kind. His favorite residence, the 
castle of Konopischt, itself a highly 
successful restoration, contains among 
mmany other treasures a very varied 
and complete collection of medieval 
works of art dealing with the cult of 
St. George. His artistic sense showed 
itself on every journey that he under- 
took, and led him to intervene, even at 
the risk of giving offence, in favor of 
many a threatened building of the 
past. Nor should we forget his pas- 
sion for horticulture, which is believed 
to have been the immediate cause of 
a certain incognito visit to London 
only a few years ago. The rose gar- 
dens of Konopischt were already 
famous before they provided material 
for extravagant journalistic sentiment 
on the occasion of the Emperor Wil- 
liam’s visit. 

To his ideal family life we have al- 
ready referred; closely interwoven 
with this was his earnest devotion to 
the rites of the Catholic Church, whose 
interests he was at all times ready 
and eager to defend. It is typical of 
the state of religion in Austria (where 
it is difficult to find a half-way house 
between Ultramontanism and advanced 
free thought) that the strict religious 
observance of the Archduke and his 
wife, and the marked favor which they 
bestowed upon the clergy, were viewed 
with misgiving in many quarters! His 
open support of the Catholic School 
Union, and his outspoken condemna- 
tion of the Los von Rom movement, in 
which he recognized a Pan-German 
political intrigue masquerading under 
a transparent religious disguise, seemed 
to lend color to the view that he was 























a Clerical of the Clericals. In reality, 
while the Duchess of Hohenberg often 
displayed a zealous piety that bordered 
upon fanaticism, the Archduke was 
merely a devout and practising Catho- 
lic, who rightly or wrengly believed 
the welfare of his country and dynasty 
to be bound up with that of the Roman 
Chureh. But it would be easy to 
quote instances of his tolerant attitude 
towards members of the Protestant or 
Orthodox faith, more than one of 
whom enjoyed his confidence and 
favor. 

Francis Ferdinand was not in any 
way a typical Habsburg; the south- 
ern temperament of his Bourbon 
mother predominated. Though he suc- 
ceeded in inspiring his immediate 
entourage with the most absolute de- 
votion to his person, he never enjoyed 
widespread popularity. He had very 
little of the easy-going “Gemiitlich- 
keit” which the Viennese have long 
been accustomed to expect from the 
members of the Imperial house. The 
“man-in-the-street,” superficial and 
averse to change, was alienated, and 
even alarmed, by the uncompromising 
energy of the Archduke’s nature, by 
his abrupt, sometimes almost brutal, 
manner. Yet despite an occasional 
passionate outburst, he maintained an 
impressive reserve, which puzzled 
many of the small minds with which 
he came into contact; the resolute 
manner in which he kept his own 
counsel and ignored all misrepresenta- 
tion, heightened the mystery and led 
to the growth of a regular legend. 

Time after time in recent years 
journalists have discussed the question 
whether Francis Ferdinand was Slavo- 
phil, Roumanophil, Magyarophobe. All 
such speculation was on utterly wrong 
lines. From first to last his policy 
never wavered; it was neither German 
nor, Slav, but simply Habsburg. He 
weighed men and tendencies in a 
dynastic balance, and accepted or re- 
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jected them simply as they rose or 
sank in the scale of dynastic interests. 
He has often been accused of a hatred 
of Hungary, but this charge was based 
upon a misconception. With a true in- 
stinct he realized the dangers threat- 
ening the Monarchy and the dynasty 
from the oligarchical clique which has 
so long been permitted to control the 
destinies of Hungary. He made no 
secret of his disapproval of Magyar 
racial policy, and he is believed to 
have expressed himself on the subject 
in no measured terms to at least one 
prominent Hungarian statesman. On 
the other hand he showed his sym- 
pathy for the Slovaks, Roumanians and 
other nationalities of Hungary by 
maintaining close touch with their 
political leaders, whom he more than 
once received in private audience. But 
there is good reason to suppose that he 
distinguished carefully between the 
corrupt and chauvinistic oligarchy and 
the Magyar people as a whole, and 
fully realized their innate possibilities 
as one of the strongest bulwarks of 
Habsburg rule, as almost the only race 
in the Dual Monarchy which has no 
future to hope for beyond the existing 
frontiers. “Wait till I succeed,” he 
said not long ago to a Hungarian 
aristocrat, “and you will see that I am 
not really an enemy of Hungary.” The 
drastic reforms which he held to be 
necessary in all branches of Hungarian 
administration are certainly not in the 
interests of the ruling clique, but the 
man who can carry them through will 
as certainly be the saviour and re- 
generator of Hungary, and this was a 
réle to which Francis Ferdinand 
aspired. 

To him, however, the Magyars were 
merely one of the units which formed 
the State; the interests of the Mon- 
archy as a whole were always para- 
mount. The task which awaited him 
was nothing more nor less than the 
liquidation of the Dual System. 
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Originally conceived as the just bal- 
ance between two equal _ States, 
Austria and Hungary, it has long 
ceased to work except when one scale 
is high in the air. Even the most su- 
perficial study of the history of the 
past forty years will reveal the fact 
that normal government in one half 
has repeatedly evoked abnormal con- 
ditions in the other half, and that to- 
day Dualism renders utterly impossi- 
ble a really constructive policy, 
whether at home or abroad. Effective 
control of the affairs common to the 
two States cannot be said to exist to- 
day; the annexation of Bosnia—the 
main incident of foreign policy since 
187S—was not submitted to the Dele- 
gations till a year after the interna- 
tional crisis which it had evoked. The 
Balkan wars completed a_ process 
which had long been noticeable to at- 
tentive observers; and to-day the 
question of internal constitutional 
change is inextricably bound up with 
the main problems of foreign policy. 
The Balkan upheaval brought the 
Southern Slav and Roumanian ques- 
tions into line, and Austria-Hungary 
must adapt her system to the interests 
and sentiments of her own seven mil- 
lion Southern Slav and four million 
Roumanian subjects, if her relations 
with Servia and Roumania are to be 
tolerable, and if her influence is to 
make itself felt in the Balkans. 

These considerations had _ long 
weighed with Francis Ferdinand, and 
for some years past rumor had credited 
him with the intention of superseding 
Dualism by “Trialism,” through the 
creation of a Southern Slav kingdom 
(Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Istria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina) under the Habs- 
burg sceptre. This rumor was en- 


tirely unfounded. The Archduke had 
no sympathy for a scheme which would 
merely have accentuated existing evils, 
but it was his firm belief that a form 
could be found which would satisfy 
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Southern Slav aspirations without sac- 
rificing the unity of the State. The 
true Trialism consists in a compromise 
between Centralism and Federalism, by 
which the various races—historic and 
“unhistoric,” as the smaller ones are 
sometimes called—would attain full 
scope for national development, while 
a central parliament, replacing the 
phantom Delegations, would give ex- 
pression to a strong executive for joint 
affairs and render possible the unifi- 
cation of foreign policy. 

Francis Ferdinand was fully alive 
to the dangers which threaten the 
Monarehy from the growth of Pan- 
Serb tendencies. He realized what 
many Austrian and Hungarian states- 
men are ‘too short-sighted to admit, 
that an idea can only be combated by 
an idea, that the staple methods of 
the police state, as so often applied in 
Croatia and Bosnia, merely fan dis- 
content to fever heat. The high value 
which he placed upon the Croats was 
due partly to personal sympathy based 
upon the traditional Croat loyalty to 
the House of Habsburg, partly to a 
perception of their strategic impor- 
tance as a Balkan outpost, as a bul- 
wark of Catholicism and as the best 
naval recruiting ground. Hence to the 
Pan-Serb idea emanating from Bel- 
grade he sought to oppose the idea of 
Serbo-Croat unity within the Mon- 
archy, believing that a solution of the 
internal problem would weaken Servian 
Irredentism and remove the most fer- 
tile cause of friction between the 
Monarchy and Servia. His strenuous 
opposition to the nomination of Count 
Tisza as Hungarian Premier is to be 
explained almost equally by the latter’s 
reactionary views on the Hungarian 
franchise and on the Southern Slav 
question; while one of the most seri- 
ous of all his differences with the Em- 
peror arose from his efforts to termi- 
nate the infamous Cuvaj regime in 
Croatia. Unhappily he lacked the 





























political power to enforce his views, 
and the Balkan crisis and its effects 
greatly increased the difficulties of a 
solution. On the one hand, the contrast 
between the triumphs of the Balkan 
League and the scandals of the Rauch, 
‘Tomashitch, and Cuvaj regime in 
Croatia finally alienated public opinion 
among the Southern Slavs of the Mon- 
archy from both Vienna and Budapest. 
On the other hand, it would be mere 
folly to ignore the fact that to every 
Servian of the Kingdom, Francis Fer- 
dinand seemed an irreconcilable enemy, 
the leader of the war party and the 
personification of Austrian Imperial- 
ism in a form which seemed to threaten 
Servia’s very existence. The responsi- 
ble politicians of Croatia, Dalmatia 
and Bosnia were, it is true, aware of 
the Archduke’s friendly intentions to- 
wards them, and it was this knowledge 
which encouraged them in the fatal 
error of abandoning their radical atti- 
tude, in the hope of a golden age un- 
der the future Emperor. They thus 
lost all hold upon the rising generation, 
which at an age when English boys 
are absorbed in football and cricket, 
plunged into political and revolution- 
ary speculation. The inevitable result 
was that a number of raw, unbalanced 
youths were seduced into the “Propa- 
ganda of the deed”; and, incapable of 
distinguishing between the hostile 
policy pursued by Austria-Hungary to- 
wards the Southern Slavs and that 
policy’s foremost opponent in the Mon- 
archy, two of them succeeded in re- 
moving the man upon whom the best 
hopes of their race rested. 

Those who seek to establish a con- 
nection between the murder and the 
“regicides of Belgrade” are on a false 
scent. It is but the latest—the most 
infamous because the most successful 
—in a series of political crimes, of 
which all the authors without excep- 
tion were Croat or Serb subjects of 
the Habsburg crown. The attempt of 
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Zerayitch upon General Vareshanin, 
the Governor of Bosnia, of Jukitch and 
Planinshtchak upon the dictator Cuvaj, 
of Doytchitch upon the present Ban of 
Croatia, Baron Skerlecz, were merely 
symptoms of a discontent which is uni- 
versal, and which will grow deeper and 
fiercer unless Vienna and Budapest 
apply themselves to a radical solution 
of the Southern Slav question. Bosnia, 
Dalmatia, and Croatia are a seething 
pot which needs no stirring from the 
outside; the initiative lies within. The 
furious language employed by the Ger- 
man-Austrian and Magyar press against 
the Serbs, and their arrogant abuse of 
Servia was only too comprehensible in 
the days immediately following the 
murder. But calmer reflection ought 
to show that while a connection be- 
tween the assassins and Belgrade has 
been definitely established, it is as ab- 
surd to accuse official Servia of com- 
plicity as Italy of inspiring the Irre- 
dentist assassin Oberdank in 1886. 

It is to be hoped that these facts 
will gradually sink into the public 
mind, but it is necessary to point out 
that in the Monarchy itself the very 
circles which are most relieved at the 
Archduke’s removal are now exploiting 
the crime against the Southern Slavs 
and thus aggravating the situation. 
Meanwhile the shameful anti-Serb ex- 
cesses in Sarajevo and Agram supplied 
the gutter press of Belgrade with a pre- 
text for grossly indecent attacks upon 
the Monarchy; and for a fortnight 
after the murder a press campaign 
raged between Vienna, Budapest and 
Belgrade, which for violence, misrep- 
resentation and bad taste is unequalled 
since the days of the Dreyfus affair. 

Speculation is already rife as to the 
effects which the disappearance of so 
marked a personality may have upon 
the foreign policy of the Monarchy. 
It robs her counsels of the main source 
of initiative, and is likely to intcrease 
still further the political stagnation 
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and pessimism which has been so 
marked a characteristic of Austria in 
recent .years—and this at the very mo- 
ment when a constructive programme 
at home and abroad is more urgently 
needed than ever. For the moment 
the loss of Francis Ferdinand seems 
irreparable, but to concede this would 
be the worst insult to the dead man’s 
memory; for it would .mean that 
The Contemporary Review. 
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Austria’s hope of regeneration rested 
upon a single life. That this is a thou- 
sand times untrue can best be proved 
if those who enjoyed the confidence of 
Francis Ferdinand form an intellectual 
bodyguard round the new Heir Appar- 
ent, Archduke Charles Francis Joseph. 
The man may perish, but the idea can 
not die. 
R. W. Seton-Watson. 





INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


For a long time Europe regarded the 
American Republics simply as a field 
for the investment of its capital and 
the deposit of its surplus population, 
remaining indifferent to all political 
questions, both domestic and external, 
which might arise in that quarter. Not 
till- after the first twenty-five years of 
the nineteenth century did the political 
and diplomatic activity of the New 
World attract the serious attention of 
the Old. 

Interest was first aroused by the 
measures, particularly the pan-Ameri- 
can conferences, which asserted the 
solidarity of the States of the Ameri- 
can Continent. These were followed 
by various acts of political intervention 
on the part of the United States, nota- 
bly in Cuba, San Domingo, and 
Panama, where republican institutions 
were set up under their auspices. And 
now recent events in Mexico have suc- 
ceeded in attracting the attention of 
Europe and its publicists once again. 

The position of the United States in 
respect of the fierce conflict in Mexico, 
the mediation proffered by the chief 
republics of South America—the Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil and Chili—have 
given a reality to the international poli- 
tics of America. But in order to ap- 


preciate their importance, it is neces- 
sary to note how these politics have 


developed in the New World since its 
emancipation and to consider the guise 
under which they now appear. They 
will not be found wanting either in 
dignity or independence. 


I. 

The political tendencies to which I 
have just alluded are divided into two 
wide streams corresponding to the two 
ethnic groups which have established 
themselves on American soil, that is to 
say, Anglo-Saxon America—the United 
States—and Latin America, which com- 
prises the remaining independent States 
of America. These two great groups, 
although living together in the same 
continent and possessing analogous 
political constitutions, differ in race, 
in speech, in their customs, and in 
their civilization. It is not surprising 
that such differences beget, in the 
sphere of politics, fundamental di- 
vergences. 

The United States, which have pos- 
sessed since their formation a consti- 
tution definitely liberal and demo- 
cratic in character, have adopted to- 
wards Europe an attitude which was 
encouraged and even forced upon them 
by their remoteness from it, and by 
the lack, for a long period, of any 
means of rapid communication with it. 
They refrained from interference in 





























European affairs and from any alliance 
with European governments. Not un- 
til very recent times, and then only in 
exceptional cases, did they show an 
interest in questions which, till 
then, had been purely European 
questions, such as the Moroccan crisis 
and the American missions in: Armenia 
and the Levant. 

Conversely, the United States have 
elaimed, ever since the emancipation 
of the New World began, a clear right 
to oppose the occupation of any Ameri- 
can territory by European nations. 
This claim was formulated in 1823 in 
the famous doctrine called after Mon- 
roe. The true origin and bearing of 
this doctrine are too readily forgotten 
in Europe. It embodies the aspira- 
tions, not merely of the United States, 
but of America as a whole, and has 
nothing in common with that policy 
of imperialism and hegemony which de- 
veloped most vigorously at the end of 
the nineteenth century and was con- 
fined to the United States alone. The 
power of this great American Repub- 
lic has given it interests beyond its 
own boundaries and has forced it to 
intervene in the countries which lie 
upon the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
or are set in the Caribbean Sea. The 
Same power has given birth to the 
theory of a hegemony which the eco- 
nomic, financial, and military, or at 
any rate, naval, superidrity of the 
American Union allows it to impose, 
if not upon America at large, at least 
upon those Republics which are the 
most backward in economic develop- 
ment and the most liable to political 
revolution. In truth, the Americans of 
the North apparently desire to assume, 
in certain quarters of the American 
Continent, a patronage, a directorship, 
nay, a positive control, analogous to 
that recognized in Europe, especially 
regarding Oriental affairs, as apper- 
taining to the Concert of the Powers. 
Furthermore, this expansion has led 
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them to become infatuated with an im- 
perialistic formula, which has thrust 
them into excursions beyond the con- 
tinent and the acquisition of colonial 
territory. It must be recognized, more- 
over, that this colonial empire, which 
is small in comparison with the parent 
state, but thickly populated, is admin- 
istered with a view to a subsequent 
emancipation anticipated and led up 
to by the American Government itself. 

This policy is remote, and far re- 
mote, from the Monroe Doctrine. 
Nevertheless, by an unfortunate mis- 
conception, both the United States and 
the rest of the world have dignified it 
by the title of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is thereby given a meaning and 
an object completely at variance with 
those which originally belonged to it. 


II, 

The Republics of Latin America 
achieved their independence almost 
simultaneously at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. They found them- 
selves in agreement upon the motives 
which led them to desire it, upon the 
principles of liberty and equality 
which inaugurated their political or- 
ganization, and upon the means by 
which they should ensure that their in- 
dependence and their liberty should be 
respected. They maintained that their 
part of America should not be subject 
to the system of the European balance 
of power, to intervention, nor to any 
occupation for the purpose of ac- 
quiring territory—three points on 
which they were at one with the 
United States. In fact, though it was 
framed by a president of the North 
American Republic, the Monroe Doc- 
trine none the less corresponded to a 
principle and a necessity which were 
common to both Americas. The clear- 
est proof of this correspondence lies in 
the fact that certain Latin States, es- 
pecially Chili and the Argentine Re- 
public, have officially and forcibly up- 
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held this principle, and Chili even went 
so far as to declare war on Spain in 
1864 to defend the independence of 
Peru. The Latin States regard every 
attack upon the freedom of a sister re- 
public as an attempt upon their own. 

In their internal relations, the Latin 
republics have pursued a line of con- 
duct very different from that in vogue 
among European nations. In this re- 
spect they may be truly said to have 
formed a new world. Born of the tri- 
umph of the same cause and bound to- 
gether by an indestructible sentiment 
of solidarity, they have aimed ever 
since their emancipation at establishing 
an international fellowship organized 
upon juridical lines. Bolivar, the great 
liberator, and the eminent Chilian 
statesman Juan LEgafia constituted 
themselves the champions of a move- 
ment to organize a unification of the 
American States which should ensure 
peace between them. At various times 
congresses have tried to give a reality 
to this conception, which, in spite of its 
reverses, has none the less brought 
into being a common ideal of goodwill 
and fraternity. Moreover, the political 
life of these States was spared all the 
racial conflicts and economic rivalry, 
all the historical quarrels which bring 
European nations to blows; they stood 
to one another in a relation of com- 
plete political equality still unknown 
to the Old World. And the struggles 
which arose amongst them during the 
nineteenth century, generally over some 
disputed boundary, have not dimin- 
ished the sentiment of solidarity which 
binds them together. 

In their attitude towards Europe, 
the mistrust which they at first showed 
has given place to a desire to resume 
friendly relations, and to confirm the 
economic and intellectual ties which 
have existed between the two conti- 
nents ever since the foundation of the 
American States. The growing rapidity 
of means of communication, and the 


influx of European capital and labor, 
have created new points of contact 
which call for an _ ever-increasing 
amount of juridical adjustment. The 
treaties struck between Europe and the 
American States since the foundation 
of their independence have been re- 
markable for the liberality of their 
terms and have given a _ powerful 
stimulus to the development of Inter- 
national Law. 
III. 

These, then, are the governing prin- 
ciples of American international policy ; 
of its present and future development 
we are enabled to judge with some ac- 
curacy from the rich variety of ma- 
terial supplied by contemporary his- 
tory. Though still in course of forma- 
tion, it promises to have a considerable 
effect upon the rules which, in the 
more or less remote future, will govern 
the intercourse of nations. 

Since the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the international relations of the 
States of America have been charac- 
terized by three groups of facts. First 
must be noted the attempts made by 
all the American States, including the 
United States, in the direction of re- 
inforcing their mutual goodwill and 
settling by common endeavor the ques- 
tions which apply to the entire conti- 
nent as such. That is “Pan-American- 
ism.” The aspirations and needs for 
which it spéaks have had the oppor- 
tunity of declaring themselves in the 
quinquennial pan-American congresses 3 
its permanent organ, the pan-American 
Union, has its committee, composed of 
diplomatic representatives from ail the 
States of America at Washington, and 
directs itself chiefly to the work of 
organizing the conferences and working 
out their programmes. Pan-Ameri- 
canism, therefore, is not, like other 
words with the same prefix, the ex- 
pression of a racial ambition; still less 
does it tend, as is generally thought, 
to the economic submission of the 





























whole American continent to the 
United States. It expresses both in 
the political and in the juridical do- 
main the solidarity into which all the 
American States have been welded by 
their history, their geographical situa- 
tion, and their economic interests. 

The second group of facts consists 
in the development of the hegemony of 
the United States already noticed, 
which, it is well to repeat, extends over 
certain regions only, and those in the 
neighborhood of the Republic. It does 
not cover the whole continent, as is 
commonly thought in Europe. 

Thirdly, there is the great economic 
development of several States of Latin 
America which have reached a condi- 
tion of political stability that seems to 
be a result of it. These States, which 
lately in the eyes of the world at large 
seemed like vast deserts where barbar- 
ism lay on the borders of a civilization 
which had taken refuge in a few large 
towns, have during recent years grown 
enormously in population, in wealth, 
and in importance. Three of them ap- 
pear in the foremost rank, namely, the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Chili. 
These three have tended to closer in- 
tercommunication, and their entente, 
the A.B.C., as the American publicists 
commonly call it, is due to the initia- 
tive of the Chilian Government in 
1907. This entente, though unwritten, 
is none the less real for that; it does 
not present—and no one accuses it of 
such a thing—any menace to its neigh- 
bors; but it is a fresh factor of im- 
portance in the international affairs of 
the New World. 

The policy of “equilibrium” of the 
three great South American republics 
has been both skilful and prudent. 
They have resisted the claims of the 
North Americans without becoming 
embroiled in a conflict with them, and, 
in vindicating their position in the in- 
ternational affairs of America, they 
have diminished the position of prestige 
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and exclusive influence which the 
United States arrogated to themselves, 
without incurring either their enmity 
or their distrust. Their diplomatic 
representatives had already received, 
or were about to receive, the rank of 
ambassadors at Washington when their 
mediation in the recent Mexican con- 
flict was accepted with the greatest 
readiness by the American Government, 
showing how deep is the desire for an 
entente between the Northern Repub- 
lic and the A.B.C. of Latin America. 

Whatever may be the result of this 
mediation, it will certainly constitute 
a great event in international Ameri- 
can politics. By preventing the United 
States’ policy of hegemony from being 
exercised to an extent exceeding that 
called for by the common interests of 
the American continent, and as a 
policy with nothing to counterbalance 
it, it forces the great republic of North 
America to bring itself into touch 
henceforth with the Latin Triple Bi- 
tente in the solution of all American 
questions. Hence it is now reasonable 
to predict the formation of a Concert 
of American Powers which, by com- 
bining the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
elements, will impose its will by vir- 
tue of the very confidence which it wilk 
inspire. Not only will it be free from 
the necessity of dissimulating any sel- 
fish designs of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but also, without assuming the 
guise of a protectorate, and using only 
a policy of influence and persuasion, 
this “American Concert” will watch 
over the peace and prosperity of the 
New World. 

The group of States forming the 
A.B.C. has done more than obtain this 
important political recognition from the 
United States. Europe also recognizes 
it, and aims at the cultivation of a 
profitable friendship with it; to 
France it presents valuable exponents 
of her art, her thought, and her civili- 
zation; to England a favorable soil 
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for the development of her capital; to 
Germany an outlet for her industry. 
From the point of view which looks on 
questions of prestige as involving ques- 
tions of interest, England keeps a 
watchful eye upon the needs of their 
budding navies, France and Germany 
dispute the supply of their ordnance 
orders and their military missions. In 
view of these facts, how is it possible 
to consider as inferior powers States 
of which the goodwill seems so valua- 
ble, or to avoid treating Governments 
courted with such assiduity, not merely 
on a footing of complete equality, but 
even on the most favorable terms? 


IV. 

Considering that the present epoch 
shows such characteristics, it is possi- 
ble to hope, without being carried away 
by chimerical ideas, that Latin America 
will very soon find itself bringing about 
as complete a change of its domestic 
politics as it has in its international 
affairs. Up to the present the United 
States have been the only country to 
take action to put an end to the dis- 
order paralyzing the vitality of many 
of the States; now it will be assisted 
by the example of the A.B.C., and by 
their politic and far-sighted interven- 
tion. 

As a result, it is to be hoped that 
no country will in future conduct its 
affairs in a manner to call for protest 
on the part of European nations, and 
that the American continent will de- 
velop a public opinion hostile to those 
Governments which act in a manner to 
give cause for diplomatic complaints, 
an opinion less tolerant of the “caudil- 
lage” which fosters civil strife. A 
change of Government, even by force, 
is conceivable and justifiable; but the 
intolerable factor is the disorder caused 
in prosperous States by the distorted 
ambition of some military or civil au- 
thority who uses the ascendancy which 
he possesses in an outlying district to 


rebel against the Central Government. 
One may suppose that with the in- 
creasing wealth of South American so- 
ciety and the rapid development of the 
soil, the epoch of these disgraceful dis- 
turbances will soon be no more than a 
historical reminiscence. 

Suropean States must look with 
pleasure on the new course which 
South American politics are taking, 
but in order to forward that course 
and to establish its value, they must 
take to their hearts that ideal of 
which, although it is not always patent 
in the actions of their Government, the 
United States proudly claims the au- 
thorship. In the first place they must 
avoid giving cayse for quarrels by re- 
fraining from diplomatic protests based 
upon financial matters or by refusing 
to press them without full justification. 
Moreover, such protests should invaria- 
bly be submitted to arbitration; a 
course which the American States 
would never oppose, especially if the 
judges were of a character as impartial 
as that investing the combined action 
of the United States and the A.B.C. in 
the present crisis. 

On the other hand, the contempt felt 
by European States for the domestic 
affairs of certain republics leads them 
to follow no other criterion in the rec- 
ognition of Governments than that of 
success, a success which may be 
ephemeral, unjustifiable, or even crimi- 
nal. They should pay less respect to 
conquerors whose power is often only 
temporary, and make a rule of recog- 
nizing no Governments save those in 
agreement with the national con- 
gresses, either issuing from those con- 
gresses or recognized by them, and 
ratified by elections which retain at 
least a semblance of the liberty and 
whole-heartedness proper to them. In 
short, it were well if European States 
made an effort to combine for the 
purpose of making treaties with 
American States in which the Govy- 


























ernment was in an unstable con- 
dition with the object of reducing 
to a minimum, if not entirely sup- 
pressing any cause of friction, and 
laying down the conditions under 
which a_ revolutionary Government 
could be properly recognized. 

Such a course would be bound to for- 
ward the cause of order in the domes- 
tic affairs of Latin republics no less 
than the maintenance of peace, both 
mutual and in relation to European 
powers. Another step would have been 
taken in the solution of the problem of 
organizing that international fellow- 
ship which is still only a far-off ideal 
in the eyes of political philosophers and 
sages. 

Vv. 

A review of the body of juridical 
theories which are in vogue in the two 
Americas and the political conditions of 
the most important republics of the 
New Continent leads one to state that 
no group of nations has done more to 
forward the cause of peace and justice 
and the coming organization of human 
societies. At the root of the work 
which is proceeding under their 
auspices there lies the ideal of free- 
dom, equality, and humanity which the 
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United States have incorporated in 
their constitution, an ideal which re- 
mains, after all, in spite of mistakes 
and excesses of phrase and action, an 
integral part of their policy. Secondly, 
there is the Monroe Doctrine, which 
declares the inviolability of the liberty 
and independence of American States. 
Finally, the republics of Latin America 
have given a salutary example to the 
world in two ways. On the one hand, 
they have as between themselves put 
into practice the principles of a com- 
plete and _  fully-developed equality 
which neglects the differences in their 
relative strength; on the other they 
have shown peculiar zeal in the forma- 
tion of treaties conceived in the most 
generous spirit, both those made with 
their neighbors and those made with 
European powers, which have had an 
influence on international jurisprudence 
which cannot be left unrecognized. In 
the common labor of civilization, a 
labor in which every Christian society 
participates, the South American re- 
publics have played a part which must 
increase, and deserves to be raised 
from the obscurity which shrouds its 
infant steps into the full light of 
day. 
Alejandro Alvarez. 
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STAIRS. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of The Severins, The Staying Guest, Ric. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

People who are used to mature, well- 
paid, latter-day servants will wonder 
why . Priscilla did not leave at her 
month, as servants say. But people 
must consider that Priscilla at sixteen 
was childishly ignorant of the world. 
had no friends in London, was penni- 
less, and by nature spirited yet timid. 
Her sisters were somewhere near Lon- 
don, but she did not know what length 
of journey separated them from her; 


and as they were both in ‘situations 
she could not visit them without ar- 
rangements. She was not intimate 
with either of them. However, when 
she had been with the Stokers three 
months, she did write to Gertie and 
beg her to come and see her on the 
following Sunday; and as Gertie had 
nothing better to do, she went, finding 
her way easily, but taking a long time 
to get to a suburb she would not have 
condescended to live in herself. When 
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she got to the station she asked the 
red-nosed porter the way to the bank. 

“It’s just across the road,” he said; 
“but you won’t find the people at 
home.” 

“I don’t want to find them,” said 
Gertie, who was a smart, prosperous- 
looking girl with all her money on her 
back when she went out Sundays. 

“The skivvy’s there, that’s all,” said 
the porter. “I wonder she isn’t afraid 
to be left days together. The bank 
might be burgled any night and where’d 
she be then?” 

“Not knowin’ can’t say,” answered 
Gertie tartly. She was not afraid of 
a cliché and she felt annoyed with the 
porter because he talked of her sister 
as a skivvy. She walked across the 
road with a touch of extra dignity in 
her carriage, held her tweed skirt so 
as to show the edge of a rose-colored 
petticoat and, when she had rung the 
bell, stared down the street instead of 
at the porter, who loitered on the op- 
posite pavement watching her. When 
the door opened and Priscilla appeared, 
looking like a skivvy, her cap awry, her 
frock draggled, her face haggard and 
smutty, Gertie lost her temper. 

“You little slattern,” she said by way 
of a greeting. “How dare you come to 
the door like that? I’m ashamed to be 
seen speaking to you.” 

Priscilla did not fire up at this rough 
reproof as she would have done if she 
had been in a normal state of mind. 
She shut the door and in a spirifless 
way said: 

“I’m alone.” 

“Then you ought to have time to 
clean yourself,” said Gertie. She did 
not like the look of the place so far. 
The varnished marble paper was peel- 
ing untidily from the skirting boards 
of the narrow passage that led to the 
manager’s rooms from one side of the 
bank; the staircase leading up to them 
was not carpeted and looked dirty; the 
air was close and smelt dirty. 
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“And time to clean the hall and 
stairs too,” she went on severely. She 
was a parlormaid now, but she had 
been a housemaid, and whatever work 
she took in hand she did well. 

Priscilla began to cry and Gertie be- 
gan to feel uneasy. The elder sisters 
both thought the younger one spoilt 
and airified. When they had seen her 
last she had been a sheltered, pretty 
child, doing well at school, helping with 
light jobs at home, but not knowing yet. 
what it meant to work. 

“Whatever’s the matter?” she asked,, 
as she followed Priscilla upstairs; but 
when she saw the small dark kitchem 
without a fire on this winter day, and 
without any of the plain, comfortable 
chairs or shining tins and brasses that 
a kitchen should have, she began to 
understand. 

“Why on earth isn’t the fire dight 
at this time of day?” she asked. 

“There’s no coal,” said Priscilla. 
“They lock the cellar.” 

“No coal! How do you cook?’ 

“T don’t. They left a bone and a 
loaf of bread and the milkman brings 
me half-a-pint of milk every morning.” 

“Do you mean to say you can’t make 
yourself a cup o’ tea?” 

“I been trying to get a few bits out- 
underneath the cellar door—with a 
stick,” said Priscilla. “That’s where I 
got so black; but I’ve enough to boil a 
small kettle if we’re careful. I ran 
out yesterday and bought a pinch of 
tea and sugar and a pound of sausages, 
I hoped you’d come, but I thought 
you’d get here later. I was just goin’ 
to dress myself.” 

“You seem to have struck a jolly rot- 
ten place,” said Gertie. “Why don’t 
you leave?” 

“She’d never speak for me, she says . 
so—and then where would I be? But 
I'll have to leave if they take to going 
away every week-end. I’m that fright- 
ened of nights—I can’t sleep a wink, 
and I keep jumping at the noises—you .. 























wouldn’t think there could be such 
noises in an empty house—and I’m 
afeared of being murdered. You re- 
member that old man who was mur- 
dered in a bank because he tried to pro- 
tect the safe—they bashed in his head, 
they did—and I see it, and I can’t 
get to sleep.” 

Priscilla stopped because the effort of 
telling her story seemed to affect her 
throat and her breathing. She was on 
the verge of a breakdown, though she 
did not know it, but only knew that 
her fears and her unhappiness were 
more than she could bear. Even to see 
her sister and unbosom herself was so 
great a relief that she felt light-headed 
for the moment, over-excited and yet 
on the verge of tears. 

“I’ve not told them at home,” she 
said soon. “They think I’m all right.” 

“Wouldn’t Mrs. Masters speak for 
you again?” 

“P’r’aps she would. I wrote once 
and said I was gettin’ on well. I 
wouldn’t like them to know I was here. 
It’s awful here. They both drink, and 
they shout at me and they quarrel, and 
I can’t get my wages regular neither. 
They owe me a pound and I’ve only a 
shilling left from when they paid me 
last.” 

Gertie had taken off her veil and 
coat and gloves and after dusting a 
corner of the dresser had laid them 
there. The princess in the swineherd’s 
hut couldn’t have looked more scornful 
of her surroundings. 

“You go and clean yourself,” she 
said to Priscilla. “I’m not going to 
sit down with you in that state. It’s 
a pity mother can’t see you.” 

“Sha’n’t I light the fire first? I’ve 
laid it all ready.” 

“Give me an apron and some matches 
and I'll do it.” 

“You needn’t have. dusted the 
dresser,” said Priscilla, speaking like 
herself for the first time. “I cleaned 
up this morning because you were 
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coming, but you couldn’t make this 
kitchen look nice if you cleaned day 
and night. Everything in it is broken 
and ragged.” 

Nevertheless, when she came down 
again dressed in her blue serge going- 
out skirt and a white blouse, the 
kitchen looked as much improved as 
she did herself. It was a dark Janu- 
ary afternoon, so Gertie had drawn 
the blind and lighted the gas. The fire 
was burning, the kettle singing and the 
sausages fizzling in the pan. Two 
cracked cups and saucers, a _ teapot 
with a chip in the spout and some in- 
firm knives and forks were on a clean 
coarse cloth, and Gertie was mixing 
mustard in a teacup. 

“I say!” cried Priscilla. “You've 
taken the clean cloth.” 

“I could only see two and the other 
was filthy,” said Gertie. 

“We must be very careful then or 
they’ll guess I’ve used it.” 

“Let ’em guess. You're going to give 
notice.” 

“Am I?” 

They argued the matter while they 
ate the sausages and drunk their tea. 
The warm, omfortable meal, the 
blazing fire and her sister’s company 
acted on Priscilla like champagne. She 
saw life more steadily and looked be- 
yond her present cage at a place such 
as Gertie had where She was particular 
but kind, and where Gertie would be 
very comfortable if the present lady’s- 
maid, who was a mischief-maker, could 
be got away. 

Gertie advised her to try for a place 
as second or third housemaid in a large 
house. She would learn a lot that way 
and see how things were done. Gertie 
was now getting twenty-eight pounds 
as parlormaid in a house where five 
servants were kept, as after a recent 
experience she did not care about very 
large households. The upper servants 
were inclined to be disagreeable and 
the lower ones were often a rabble, ane 
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she hated housekeepers. A real lady 
made the best mistress; but many 
ladies were not ladies, and you couldn’t 
be too careful. Priscilla must give 
notice to-morrow, and then write to 
Mrs. Masters for a character and to 
Mrs. Hunt’s Registry Office for a place. 
Or she might write to Mrs. Masters 
first and wait for her answer. She 
would be in a stronger position if she 
knew she could get a character there, 
and need ask nothing of these people. 
Gertie thought that as they owed Pris- 
cilla money, she might leave at any 
moment, but she was not sure. She 
would consult Reggy on the subject. 

“Who is Reggy?”’ asked Priscilla. 

“I’m walking out with him at pres- 
ent,” said Gertie. “He thinks I’m at 
Wisdale to-day. I was to have gone 
Friday and then our: arrangements 
were upset. I’m off there to-morrow 
for a fortnight. We've shooting there 
and a shooting-box, you know.” 

Priscilla didn’t know. She had never 
known as much about Gertie and Lily 
as she did after sitting with Gertie for 
five hours in the Stokers’ kitchen and 
talking of home, of service and of life 
in London as the girl in service sees 
it. Lily, it seemed, was walking out 
too, with someone called Willy An- 
drews, but Gertie did not approve of 
Lily’s goings-on. She had too many 
strings to her bow, for besides Willy 
there were others, several others, and 
good never came of that. Priscilla was 
young yet to think of these things, but 
she was out in the world now, and 
would find that to walk with a re 
spectable young man was a pleasure 
and a protection. 

“You can always say from the first 
that it may never come to anything,” 
instructed Gertie; “but what are us 
girls to do? Either we are mewed up 
like nuns, from one week’s end to an- 
other, or we take our free time and are 
pestered in the streets—unless of course 
we've friends to. go to. -But a girl. in 


service doesn’t make many friends.” 

Service had its sunny and its seamy 
side in Gertie’s opinion. For a few 
years it wasn’t a bad way of earning 
your living, if earn it you must. Its 
reputation was far worse than its 
reality, for, if you made yourself 
worth having, you could pick and 
choose your place. The real disad 
vantage was the social stigma attached 
to skivvies as a class. It affected a 
girl’s matrimonial chances seriously. 
Men looked down on girls in service, 
however pretty and well mannered the 
girls were. They had no chance against 
shop-girls, although they were often 
just as well educated and born in the 
same class. Once at a dance in the 
country an eligible young man had 
fallen in love with Gertie like a flash 
of lightning, but when he found out 
that she was a parlormaid, he had 
cooled off at once. He had married a 
farmer’s daughter who couldn’t dress 
for nuts and couldn’t spell either. The 
farm supplied the shooting-box with 
milk and eggs, so Gertie had seen the 
milk bills and knew. 

The time passed so quickly that when 
nine o’clock came and Gertie said she 
must go Priscilla could hardly believe 
it. While the sisters talked the younger 
one had felt encouraged to look beyond 
the present and see a happy escap 
from it. But when the lonely night 
threatened her again, and the ordeal 
of giving notice and the long month of 
service under notice in such a house as 
this, Priscilla found that her courage 
fled away. Her physical stamina was 
at a low ebb and reacted on her spirits, 
for in a general way she had grit. But 
this very night the lights would be out, 
the noises would begin, she would 
shiver and listen again. 

“Things do happen,” she said wist- 
fully. “You can’t take up a paper 
without seeing they do—every day— 
every night—awful things—that no one 
ever finds out.” 
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“What papers have you been read- 
ing?” asked Gertie. 

“Mrs. Stoker takes The Police News 
and I see bits of it. I try not to look 
and not to read, but it’s somethin’ to 
do the hours I’m alone.” 

“You’d a deal better take Home 
Notes or something o’ that kind and 
make yourself a blouse. Things do 
happen and yet they don’t. What I 
mean to say is, they don’t as much as 
you think. You must take the chances, 
aud they’re small as long as you keep 
yourself straight and not get into any 
silly affairs with chaps. I think Lily 
goes too far now. If she don't 
take care, one of her fellows will 
point a gun at her one of these fine 
days.” 

Gertie chattered, but she reflected 
too, and after a moment of silent com 
muning with herself she took off her 
coat and sat down again. 

“T’ll risk it,” she said; “I never done 
such a thing before, but I'll risk it.” 

“Will you stay a bit later?’ asked 
Priscilla, overjoyed. 

“I'll stay all night. There’s no one 
in the house at present but cook and 
me, and cook’ll never know I’m not in 
till the morning. She goes to bed early 
and sleeps like a log, and we're pals. 
She’ll pass it over when I tell her how 
scared you were.” 

Priscilla could not make difficulties 
and suggest that if by bad luck the 
cook was not sleeping like a log she 
would be alarmed and angry. Cook 
must take her chance: a fat and com- 
fortable body no doubt, in a fat, 
comfortable house where you had no 
hard words and not much hard work by 
all accounts. The fatness and comfort 
of life had entered with Gertie into 
that herrible kitchen and for hours 
now had cheered Priscilla. With her 
sister had come glimpses of prosperity, 
talk of- homely things, fearlessness, 


and even pleasure. Last Saturday 
week she had actually been to a theatre 
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with Reggy and seen The Crimes of 
London. There had been one scene 
that reminded Gertie of this kitchen, 
“The heroine sat there alone... 
lovely she looked in white embroidered 
muslin and her golden hair done in one 
of those new curled chignons... 
not a skivvy then . . . yes, a skivvy 
for the moment, but really the niece 
and heiress of Sir Algernon Mount- 
ferrers, Bart... . and as she sat 
there waiting for her lover, the mur- 
derer, lured by the villain, appeared at 
the window, and after gnashing his 
teeth at her, smashed the glass and 
jumped in... that was a _ great 
scene because after the, murder he set 
the whole place on fire—— Good sakes, 


kiddie . . . don’t claw hold of me like 
that . . . what’s the matter? .. . saw 
something at the window! .. . well 


you are... I won't tell you about 
no more theatres if you're so silly 
. there’s no one at this window 
and you’re not an heiress any villain 
wants out of the way . . . neither am 
I as I’m aware of . . . we're real life 
you and me. . . girls with a livin’ to 
earn and.a chap to marry when the 
time comes... see, kiddie? ... 
you'll soon be out of this... .” 

“Was she really murdered though?” 
asked Priscilla, still interested in the 
fate of the curled chignon. She was 
glad to hear that although the hero- 
ine’s apparently dead body had been 
cast into the flames by the villain, the 
hero had plunged into the fire himself 
and brought it forth unsinged. 

“How they manage it I don’t know,” 
said Gertie, “but her embroidered 
rauslin looked as white as ever.” 

Gertie talked Priscilla to sleep that 
night, for she was a girl with a tongue 
a3 long as an ant-eater’s; a good- 
humored, wholesome-minded girl, who 
probably. saved Priscilla from a bad 
breakdown by arriving when she did. 
Unfortunately she went off next morn- 
ing without leaving her country ad- 
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dress, and she had told Priscilla that 
for a few days the London house would 
be empty and locked up. It was risky, 
but for a few days they were going to 
take the risk. 

“Now mind you give notice the mo- 
ment they come back,” she said, as she 
kissed Priscilla good-bye. 

Priscilla promised, and spent the 
early morning screwing up her courage. 
Then just before the bank had to open 
she heard Mr. Stoker’s key in the latch, 
and presently the steps of both man 
and wife on the stairs. The moment 
they entered the kitchen she saw that 
he was in a fury and that she was the 
object of it, and his look and threaten- 
ing manner so alarmed her that she 
stood there waiting silently for what 
he had to say. 

“You pack your trunk and clear out 
this minute,” he shouted at her. 

Priscilla was so taken by surprise 
that she stared and did not answer. 

“You hear!” said Mrs. Stoker, who 
was just behind him, and apparently as 
angry as he was. 

“I shall want the pound you owe me 
and a month’s wages then,” ‘said Pris- 
cilla, finding courage in despair. 

They both began to shout at her at 
ouce and to tkreaten her with the 
police. 

“You’ve had someone here ali night. 
It’s no use trying to lie about it.” 

“I don’t want to lie,” said Priscilla 
indignantly, “my sister came to see me 
and stayed because I was afraid. I 
was going to give my notice anyway. I 
don’t want to stay a minute more than 
T can help.” 

“You'll go in an hour,” said the man, 
“and if you say another word about 
money you'll go with a policeman. 
Your orders were to have no visitors 
while we were out. The rules of the 
bank forbid it. You’ve broken the 


. rules and could be sent to prison.” 


“You had better go quietly while you 
can,” said Mrs. Stoker; “if anything 


was missing or tampered with down- 
stairs and it came out what you had 
done——” 

“It might be seven years, and serve 
you right too,” said Mr. Stoker sav- 
agely. “Get along and pack your 
trunk, and be thankful we don’t detain 
it as compensation. It’d serve you 
right to be chucked out in the things 
you stand up in.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Priscilla had one shilling in her pos- 
session, and did not know where to get 
more. She knew she was being cheated 
by the Stokers, but she did not know 
what power she could invoke against 
them. She was afraid to go to the 
police because she had done wrong to 
admit a visitor when the bank manager 
and his wife were away. It was no use 
to go to Gertie’s town address, because 
Gertie was in the country by this time, 
and the house locked up. Priscilla had 
packed her trunk in a jiffy and bumped 
it down the private staircase as softly 
as she could, glad to get it out of the 
house, glad to escape herself into the 
air and sunshine. The world was be- 
fore her as she stood on the pavement, 
and though she only had a shilling in 
her pocket her spirits rose. The 
Stokers at anyrate were behind, as a 
hateful dream is when you wake to the 
wholesome day. 

“Want a hand with your trunk, 
miss?” 

A porter had crossed the road from 
the station to help her, and she was 
glad to see that it was not the red- 
nosed one. This one had a pleasant, 
friendly face. 

“Is there a registry office near here?” 
she asked him. He said he thonght 
there was one some way down, but he’d 
never taken much notice. He supposed 
that as she came out of the house with 
her trunk she was going by train. 
Priscilla said she might or might not 
be going by train later in the day. 
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Meanwhile, had he any suggestion to 
make about her trunk? Certainly she 
had heard of cloakrooms, but doubted 
whether a station of this size would 
run to one. Twopence gone out of her 
shilling and another twopence offered 
to the porter but refused. Tenpence 
now between her and real adventure. 
She supposed that if she was homeless 
at night she would have to go to a 
police station, and she had no idea 
what reception she would meet there. 
But she would not look so far as the 
end of the day. Here was the registry 
office, a small fancy shop with rows of 
places described in plain writing out- 
side. She read every one before she 
went in. A sensible, businesslike 
woman was at the counter and received 
her. 

“A place before night and no charac- 
ter. from your last one,” she said 
doubtfully. “You don’t look that kind.” 

“I’m not that kind,” said Priscilla, 
and told her story, beginning with the 
vicarage and dwelling on her two years 
with Mrs. Masters. She was talking to 
a woman with a shrewd judgment and 
the Stokers were notorious in the 
neighborhood. 

“They get hold of respectable coun- 
try girls and treat ’em shameful,” she 
said to Priscilla, handing two ad- 
dresses. “Some day they’ll get dropped 
on. I believe you could get a summons 
against them for your wages if you 
went to the trouble.” 

Priscilla thanked the woman and 
went off hopefully to Louisa Terrace, 
where five in family wanted a general 
and offered twelve pounds for her 
services. She had asked for a place 
as under-servant in a house where sev- 
eral were kept, but found there were 
none to be had at that office. She did 

not mind. If only she could get a roof 
to her head she would communicate 
with Gertie, and soon make a better 
start. Here was Louisa Terrace, a row 
of genteel houses with cellar kitchens 
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and a high flight of steps to each front 

door. 

“And me with all these steps to clean 
of a cold morning,” said Priscilla, try- 
ing to peer into the gloomy kitchen as 
she mounted them. But she was soon 
out of that trouble, for a vinegar-faced 
woman who opened the door looked her 
up and down, said “Suited,” and shut 
the door again before Priscilla had 
time to speak. So she went on to 
Boadicea Road, rather damped in her 
spirits. She was very hungry by this 
time, and the spectre of night and 
homelessness tried to frighten her 
again. But she would not let herself 
be badly frightened yet. Here was 
Boadicea Road, and it looked cheap but 
cheerful. Here was No. 7; and when 
Priscilla knocked a fat, good-humored- 
looking woman opened the door. She 
seemed to take Priscilla’s measure in a 
moment and she did not ask her to 
come in. 

“I told Mrs. Johns yesterday that I 
wanted a strong one,” she said. “You'll 
never do, my dear.” 

Priscilla liked the look of the woman, 
and she liked being called my dear. It 
was not what Gertie would approve in 
any way, but Gertie’s ideals must 
wait. 

“I’m used to work, m’m,” she said. 
There was an anxious, hungry look in 
her eyes that struck Mrs. Hayden 
forcibly. 

“Livin’ at home?” she asked, guess- 
ing at an unemployed father and want 
of food. Standing there on the door- 
step Priscilla told the main facts of 
her story and found herself believed. 

“But we're thirteen in family. You 
could never do it,” said Mrs. Hayden. 
“Thirteen to wash-up for, thirteen pairs 
of boots every mornin’.” 

“I s’pose they’re not all big boots,” 
said Priscilla, with a flying thought 
back to her first morning at the Vicar- 
age. She had learned a deal about 
work since then, she said to herself. 
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Mrs. Hayden laughed and stood back 
from the door to let Priscilla pass in. 

“They’re all sorts and sizes,” she 
said, “and how I manage to keep them 
tidy is a mystery. Eleven children all 
alive and kickin’. I’m proud of it in a 
way, but they don’t give you no time to 
sit down.” 

“I’m one of ten,” said Priscilla, “but 
five of us died.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Hayden, liking the 
quiet way and the pretty face of this 
girl, but still doubting her strength. 
“Come in,” she said suddenly ; “it won’t 
hurt either of us to talk it over. Most 
girls never get beyond the doorstep. I 
say ‘thirteen in family’ at once, to save 
trouble, and they give a gasp or turn 
up their noses and fly. When could you 
come?” 

“I could stay now,” said Priscilla, 
wishing that Mrs. Hayden would let 
her. Something hot and tasty was be- 
ing cooked for dinner, and her mouth 
watered for it. But it was not dinner- 
time yet. 

“Hungry?” asked Mrs. Hayden, look- 
ing keenly at the girl’s’. starved 
face. 

She went to a cupboard, took out a 
tir and gave Priscilla a large stale 
bun. The girl ate ravenously while 
Mrs. Hayden attended to her pans on 
the fire. Then she sat down and asked 
the usual questions about Priscilla’s 
places and her reasons for leaving. 
When she found that Mrs. Johns knew 
the Stokers and agreed with Priscilla 
about them, and that in Daneswick the 
wife of a flourishing tradesman was 
ready to give two years’ character, the 
bargain was closed. Twelve pounds a 
year, a week evening out and every 
other Sunday; up at six, to bed at ten; 
the washing done at home, but help 
given; two children sleeping in Pris- 


cilla’s room. 

“Fourteen people in a house this size, 
you may imagine,” said Mrs. Hayden. 
“We have the three youngest with us, 
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and you have the two next. The three 
elder girls have the big top room and 
the three boys the first-floor back. The 
little room near ours I keep for a 
visitor.” 

Visitors too! Priscilla laughed when 
she thought of it, but the relief was so 
great that she felt light-headed with 
happiness and laughter. Even when 
she saw a black-beetle in the kitchen 
cupboard it seemed less loathsome and 
lugubrious than its myriad cousins at 
the bank. There was work here, hard, 
back-breaking work no doubt, no time 
to herself and probably the plainest 
fare. The rooms did not look as if 
money was plentiful; but from top to 
bottom the house, like its mistress, was 
homely and kind. When the children 
came back from school it was filled 
with laughter and young voices. At 
first the swarm of children dazed Pris- 
cilla. She was at work already, helping 
to lay the cloth and serve the dinner, 
but because she was new some of the 
children gathered round her, and they 
hindered, as children will. There were 
five children at school, she found, and 
they came back to dinner every day. 
The six elder ones were all at work 
and, like their father, had only break- 
fast and supper at home. The family 
had its meals in the little dining-room, 
and Priscilla ate by herself in the 
kitchen, for caste in Boadicea Road is 
rigid at some points and relaxed at 
others. 

Mrs. Hayden dished up her stew her- 
self, and gave Priscilla her portion be- 
fore it left the kitchen. After the stew 
there was a light plain suet pudding 
eaten with treacle: good appetizing food 
all of it, and ambrosial compared with 
the scraps Mrs. Stoker threw out tc 
her. When Priscilla went back to the 
station and arranged for the out-porter 
to bring her box to Boadicea Road, she 
looked a different girl her friend of the 
morning told her. 

“*E meant to pay you out, but ft 
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don’t look as if ’e ’ad,” he said 


cryptically. ‘ 

“Who you gassin’ about?” asked Pris- 
cilla. 

“Im.” With a wink and a twirl of 
his hand the young porter designated 
the red-nosed one who stood near, but 
pretended not to see Priscilla. 

“What’s he want to pay me out for, 
and what’s he done?” asked Priscilla, in 
surprise. 

“You got the wrong side of 'im some- 
how. ’E split on you—told Mr. Stoker 
about your ’avin’ visitors. I ’eard ’im. 
I thought you’d rather know ‘ow it 
came that you was chucked in such a 
’urry. ’E told, and then we waited to 
see you come out—and you came. It 
was like a play.” 

“If I was ever in a play I wouldn't 
act the part of a sneak. I'd be 
ashamed,” said Priscilla, edging nearer 
to the red-nosed porter and addressing 
an irresponsive back in a clear voice. 
“You weren’t half as glad to see me 
come as I was to get away, and who- 
ever helped me out of that house did 
me a turn. Good-night; and I hope 
I'l! never see this station again.” 

“Now there'll be words between ‘im 
and me,” said the young porter, accom- 
panying Priscilla outside the station. 
“Why can’t a woman ever ‘old ’er 
tongue?” 

Priscilla jumped on to a bus that 
Mrs. Hayden had told her to look for, 
and went back to the Boadicea Road 
in time to help with the children and 
the supper. She had not felt so happy 
since she left Daneswick, and though 
she had not finished work till eleven, 
she sat up and wrote two short letters, 
one home and one to Gertie, telling 
them of the change she had made. She 
did not tell her parents how the change 
had come about, and she did not tell 
Gertie that she was serving a family of 
thirteen. 

“We'll start washing first thing to- 
morrow,” Mrs. Hayden said, when Pris- 
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cilla came back from the station. And 
next day they did start, the woman and 
the girl together washing, mangling, 
starching, ironing for fourteen people. 
The little house was full of steam the 
first day, and of the smell of hot irons 
the next; full of lively, healthy chil- 
dren too, who slammed doors and had 
voices like steam whistles. Then there 
were all the rooms to do and meals to 
get, boots to clean, and washing-up to 
hurry through. The girl had not the 
nerves or muscles for the place though 
she tried valiantly to keep up with 
what was required. The children wor- 
ried her, for, except at school, she had 
never been used to children. The clat- 
ter and the work they made got on her 
nerves, and for the first time in her 
life she found her temper short when 
she was tired. Mrs. Hayden did what 
she could to relieve her. She worked 
with a will herself and often sent Pris- 
cilla out on an errand or for an airing 
with the younger children on the com- 
mon. But these ameliorations were not 
enough. By the end of the second week 
Priscilla had black rings under her 
eyes, and in the midst of the third 
week she fainted. 

“IT knew it when I opened the door to 
you,” said Mrs. Hayden. “You're a 
good girl, but you want a lighter 
place.” 

“It’s what I’ve been through before I 
came that’s done it,” argued Priscilla, 
“never a decent meal and up half the 
night waitin’ for them to come home. I 
wish I’d left them at the month.” 

For with regret on both sides it was 
agreed that Priscilla must leave 
Boadicea Road at the end of the 
month, provided she could find a place 
and Mrs. Hayden a more brawny maid 
in the time. They both told Mrs. Johns 
at the registry office of their needs, 
and Priscilla told Gertie in a letter. 
She also wrote to Mrs. Masters and 
asked her if she would be willing to 
speak for her again. 
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“Dear Mrs. Masters [she wrote],—I 
have not written lately because I have 
not been comfortable, but I do not 
want them to know at home. The first 
place was a regular bad one. She 
drank, and they left me alone days 
and nights and did not pay my wages 
and sent me off without my money, be- 
cause I had my sister Gertie to visit 
me. Here there are thirteen in family 
and they are nice people, but the lady 
wants someone bigger and stronger be- 
cause of the washing. She has no com- 
plaint to make, but yesterday I fainted, 
and she says she fears it might turn 
to fits. Gertie says get a place as un- 
der-housemaid if I can, and I’m going 
to try if you will be so kind as to 
speak for me again. Your sincere 
friend, “Priscilla Day. 

“How are Mr. Masters and Mr. 
Harry? Is he married yet?” 

She had just written the letter but 
not folded it, when Gertie arrived un- 
expectedly, an apparition of awe-inspir- 
ing splendor in a blue velveteen gown 
and a fur stole and muff. Mrs. Hayden 
was in the kitchen, but she received 
the young lady politely and left the sis- 
ters to themselves. 

“Reggy is outside,” said Gertie. “I 
can’t stay five minutes. We're going 
to supper with an aunt of his near 
here; but I thought I’d see where 
yeu'd got to and what you meant to do 
next. However you find these rotten 
little places, I can’t think.” 

Priscilla reminded her sister that 
she had been glad to get a roof to her 
head three weeks ago, even a little 
one; and it was not rotten. 

“IT had to borrow a shilling to pay 
the out-porter for my trunk. I only 
had coppers left and nowhere to go. 
I’ve written to Mrs. Masters now and 
asked her to speak for me.” 

She took the letter from her writing- 
case on the dresser and showed it to 
Gertie, who pointed out that the 
proper way to begin was “Dear 


Madam” and to end “Yours respect- 
fully” or “obediently.” 


(To be 
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“Not to Mrs. Masters!” cried Pris- 
cilla. “I wasn’t like a skivvy there at 
all. I was one of theirselves always 
—except sometimes when they mealed 
in the sitting-room because of visitors.” 

“What’s Harry Masters like?” asked 
Gertie. 

“One o’ the best.” 

Priscilla had turned back to the 
dresser and put her writing-case away 
again. Harry had given it her at 
Christmas and it was a nicer one than 
young servants usuaily possess. Her 
voice as she answered her sister had 
betrayed something to that astute 
young woman and aroused her curi- 
osity. 

“Is he going to be married?” she 
inquired. 

“I believe so.” 

“Who to?” 

“Julia Morton.” 

“What’s she like?” 

“She’s pretty and she’s educated,” 
said Priscilla, facing the kitchen 
again, her private grief showing in her 
eyes. 

“You'll be pretty too,” said Gertie, 
looking at her young sister cheerfully. 
“You’re only a kid yet and you've a lot 
to learn. P’rhaps in ten years you 
might think o’ gettin’ married, and 
then you’ll be young. Thirty’s soon 
enough, I tell Reggy whenever he 
bothers. You must get a good place in 
a’ good house and keep it at least a 
year. Then you’ll get on like I’m doin’, 
and like mother did. Poor old mother! 
Her life is cruel hard still, I suppose. 
I mean to run down and see them next 
summer. It gives me the fair hump 
to be there, but right’s right. She had 
all her good times before she married, 
and so do most women in our class as 
far as I can see. Sure you've the right 
address of that registry office? If I 
can I'll run round myself one day this 
week and speak for you. They know 
ME.” 
continued.) 
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THE POETS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


Everyone with a sensitive regard for 
any great interest has felt at times 
the irony hidden in the name of 
“friend”: even more perhaps than 
others the poets have known what it 
it to be wounded in the house of their 
friends. They do not suffer much from 
their enemies, those color-blind and 
half-disabled people who would limit 
the activity of the human spirit to the 
operations of pure reason—to using, 
measuring, comparing, and arguing 
about the material objects of percep- 
tion. If the poets have to face the 
contempt of the ultra-scientific, they 


hardly wince before it. They may even 


be amused by the curious belief of 
prosaic minds that poetry is a kind of 
external decoration applied to ordinary 
speech, with the result of giving a 
vague and unsatisfactory account in 
place of a statement more precise and 
more in accordance with common sense. 
There is little sting in such opinions 
as these, however vehemently they may 
be pressed. The wounds that hurt are 
the unintended ones, the side blows 
dealt by the professed lovers of poetry, 
by the professed friends of the poets. 
We may not quarrel with these, for 
they are genuine friends; but it would 
be hard if we might not describe them 
to themselves, in the hope of a better 
understanding. 

Let us speak first of a friend whom 
we may call the scholar, one with 
whom we must all be familiar. He has 
received, probably, a classical educa- 
tion; he has been taught that Greek 
and Latin poetry is the almost unap- 
proachable model of all verse; under 
the influences of school and university 
he has steadily developed his taste for 
the dead languages as languages and 
limited his taste for their poetry as 
poetry. In time he will, as likely as 
not, become a teacher himself, and will 


impose the same fetters upon others— 
for a human spirit is fettered when it 
abandons free movement and binds it- 
self by a tradition, a prejudice, a belief 
in method. 

It is the historical method which ap- 
peals to the scholar, and if he would 
use it only in its own place, I should 
have nothing to say against it. My 
argument is that for the enjoying, un- 
uerstanding, and estimating of poetry, 
which is a direct first-hand record of 
spiritual experience, the historical 
method cannot be said even to exist. 

Let us consider the matter. Our 
scholar starts from the fact that from 
the earliest days of literature known 
to us one poet has often drawn some- 
thing from the work of another; and 
further, that several, or perhaps many, 
poets will at times draw from one 
predecessor and resemble him and 
each other closely enough to be re- 
garded as a group or school. Now this 
is undoubtedly a fact, and the scholar 
commonly holds it to be a fact of in- 
terest to the student of art. To the 
student of the history of art it may be 
of interest; the question is whether it 
is of interest or of value to the student 
or the lover of the art itself. Those 
who rule the scholastic world or spend 
their lives in it, anxious to make every- 
thing into the subject of a _ lesson, 
seize upon this fact; and if they, and 
those who favor their methods, were 
allowed their own way, we should have 
poetry taught invariably as a branch 
of history; and the more closely scien- 
tific, the more remote from feeling the 
study was, no doubt the more it would 
deserve to rank as history. What may 
be of value to the student of other arts 
we need not presume to say, but I am 
sure that for the student of poetry this 
history of influences is very negligible. 
It is, in fact, a point of craftsmanship; 
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and the past history of his craft, 
though perhaps not entirely useless to 
the poet, is certainly of no vital con- 
cern to his readers. 

I do not intend to say that it is not 
“interesting.” When I chance upon the 
Elegies of William Whitehead, and find 
them to be extraordinarily like—and 
unlike—the work of Gray, I am cer- 
tainly amused :— 

Amid these mould’ring wastes, 
marble round’ 

Where slept the heroes of the Julian 

name, 
Say, shall we linger still in thought 
profound, 

And meditate the mournful paths to 

fame? 


this 


What though no cypress shades, in 
funeral rows, 
No sculptur’d urns, the last records 
of fate, 
O’er the shrunk terrace wave their 
baleful boughs, 
Or breathe in storied emblems of the 
Great ; 


Yet not with heedless eye will we 
survey 
same, though chang’d, 
negligently tread ; 
These variegated walks, however gay, 
Were once the silent mansions of the 
dead. 


The now 


In every shrub, in every flowret’s 


bloom 
That paints with different hues yon 
smiling plain, 
Some hero’s ashes issue from the 
tomb, 


And live a vegetative life again. 


Perhaps, my Villiers, for I sing to thee, 
Perhaps, unknowing of the bloom it 
gives, 
In yon fair scion of Apollo’s tree 
The sacred dust of young Marcellus 
lives. 
Why Go we not read more of Wil- 
liam Whitehead? Perhaps because we 
are in search of poetry, and these 


? On the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
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verses of the eighteenth century, for 
all their reminiscence of the country 
churchyard and their anticipation of 
Edward Fitzgerald, are hardly poetry. 
Let me take a more serious example. 
Here is the “Charme” used to defeat 
Circe’s enchantment, in a mask by Wil- 
liam Browne, of Tavistock, first acted 
when Milton was a boy of twelve :— 


Sonne of Erebus and Nighte, 

Hye away; and aime thy flighte 
Where consorte none other fowle 
Than the batte and sullen owle. 
Where upon the lymber grasse 
Poppy and mandragoras, 

With like simples not a few, 
Hange for ever drops of dewe, 
Where flowes Lethe, without coyle, 
Softly, like a streame of oyle, 
Hye thee thither, gentle Sleepe, 
With this Greeke no longer keepe: 
Thrice I charge thee by my wand, 
Thrice with moly from my hand 
Doe I touch Ulysses’ eyes, 

And with the jaspis: Then arise 
Sagest Greeke. 


Warton comments:—“In praise of 
this song, it will be sufficient to say 
that it reminds us of some favorite 
touches in Milton’s Comus, to which it 
perhaps gave birth.” That is better 
than accusing Milton of plagiarism, 
but it is equally far from truth. The 
song is beautiful in itself, and gains 
our praise for its poetry, not for re- 
minding us of a later and greater poet. 
Moreover, to reverse the case, when we 
read Comus, we do not remember 
Browne’s Mask; and if our friend the 
scholar insists that we shall do so, we 
regret the distraction, and are the 
losers by it. No doubt, if it is Milton 
rather than poetry that we are think- 
ing of, it may help us to know what 
were the kinds of knowledge which 
went to his development; though even 
then this evidence is probably rather 
evidence of his taste than of any 
change actually worked in him by what 
he read. But to teach, to establish a 
school of teaching, on such lines is to 




















represent literature merely as a hunt- 
ing-ground for parallel passages. The 
classics have long been taught in this 
way. From the point of view of those 
who wish to see them regarded as lit- 
erature, it is a way which is as disas- 
trous as it is easy. But the scholar, 
even when he is not teaching, even 
when he is writing about poetry for 
kis own pleasure and the pleasure of 
his readers, too often shows a leaning 
towards this view of his subject. He 
falls easily and frequently into the way 
of using a biological figure of speech; 
he talks of poetry as if it were some 
strange animal; he speaks of it as 
“advancing rapidly to new conquests” 
or as “finding sustenance with diffi- 
culty in the desert of a material civ- 
ilization.” “What was poetry doing 
now?” he asks. “Poetry was making a 
strenuous effort to adapt itself to the 
eenditions of the new age.” “Poetry, 
on the death of such and such a poet, 
may be said to have expired.” This 
way of speaking is, of course, only 
metaphorical, but it is the outcome of 
a fallacious way of thinking. We are 
accustomed, and not without reason, to 
think in this biological way of society, 
of national life; but a nation may be 
ccmpared to an organism with far 
more truth than poetry can be. A na- 
tion is a corporate body; it is com- 
posed of individual particles which 
change only by degrees. One by one 
they pass away, and are replaced im- 
perceptibly by others. The result is 
something which does undoubtedly re- 
semble the growth of an animal. But 
poetry is not a corporate body. It is, 
on the one hand, a spirit, animating 
one individual here and another there; 
on the other hand, in its outward mani- 
festations, it is a collection of works 
produced by that spirit working in in- 
dividuals. What we desire to get from 
it is not any kind of dealing with a 
corporate body; it is direct contact 
with the spirit of the individual, and 
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anything which tends to interrupt this 
direct contact is a _ positive dis- 
advantage. 

If we must adopt some metaphorical 
way of speaking of the effect of one 
poet or one generation of poets upon 
another, it would be more justifiable to 
treat them genealogically, as ancestors 
and descendants; or to use a purely 
mechanical figure, to talk of poets as a 
set of levers acting one upon another 
or as a set of cog-wheels in a large 
machine; for in the case of a machine 
there can be no danger of introducing 
the mistaken idea of a corporate life, 
while there is certain analogy between 
the influence of one poet upon another, 
and the force received by one wheel 
from another and communicated by it 
to those which come next. 

There is, however, room for a fallacy 
here, too. The set of influences which 
may be observed in English literature 
has not followed an orderly develop- 
ment; the force has not passed di- 
rectly from father to son or from 
wheel to wheel in a true _ series. 
Chaucer influenced Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Keats, and William Morris, not 
in succession, but separately; and the 
influence is strongest and most direct 
upon the latest of them. Every man 
is, no doubt, to a certain extent, made 
by those who have gone before, in so 
far as he is conscious of them. But it 
is by no means always the case that 
he has been conscious of all his prede- 
cessors, or that those of whom he has 
been conscious have communicated to 
him what is spoken of as Force. Most 
often what they have given him is not 
the power, the compelling vision, which 
is the only thing of importance, but 
merely the material, the old iron for 
his melting-pot, or the manner, which 
may perhaps be compared to the. patina 
or surface color of the metal. Lewis 
Morris, in his imitations of Tennyson, 
is a conspicuous example of both kinds 
of borrowing. He aims at treating a 
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Tennysonian subject with Tennysonian 
finish. But what we care for, what 
the reader of poetry cares for, is not 
the subject or the superficial treat- 
ment; especially we ask not what went 
into the melting-pot, but what comes 
out of it; melted by what fires and 
cast into the mould of what new in- 
dividuality. 

Now it is certain that the last thing 
which should be present to the con- 
sciousness of a poet is a knowledge of 
what influences he is obeying, what 
school he belongs to. If he were, at 
the moment of writing, conscious of 
influences or of his position in a 
school, the first thing he should en- 
deavor to do would be to get rid of 
those recollections, for they would be 
not a help, but a hindrance to him.’ 
And whether he is conscious of them 
or not, such influences certainly are 
more often a hindrance than a help. 
The advice given to his younger con- 
temporaries by a great poet still living 
has always been, “Do your best to get 
clear of the old ruts”; and one of the 
great disadvantages of a young poet 
who begins to write in an age of much 
education and much knowledge like the 
present is that he is obliged to start in 
these old ruts, and may find it so long 
and difficult a business to escape from 
them. In the same way we have for 
years past heard painters crying out 
against the bondage of an academic 
technique. Post-impressionism is but a 
desperate attempt to escape from ruts. 

Let us now turn to another typical 
friend, the antiquarian. He is even 
more dangerous than the scholar be 
cause his activity is, in itself, wholly 
gvod. He works in the interest of 
peetry, and gives help which is indis- 
pensable to the right enjoyment, or at 
least to the complete understanding, of 
it. Nevertheless, that help is often 


2 For example see Wordwoerth’s unfortunate 
footnote to his “Tintern Abbey” poem. “This line 
has a close resemblance to an admirable line of 
Young’s, the exact expression of which I do not 
recollect.’’ He recollected too much, not too little. 
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fatal in its results. He may be, and 
indeed often is, far from disbelief him- 
seif, especially at the beginning. Some 
love of poetry must be his starting- 
point, but he is a potent cause of dis- 
belief in others. How many genera- 
tions of schoolboys have had it pain- 
fully ground into them that to know 
Shakespeare is to have a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the obsolete words he 
uses, the obscure events to which he 
alludes, the technicalities of falconry, 
law, or heraldry, from which he draws 
his metaphors? The schoolboy, per- 
haps, can defend himself—he has great 
natural powers of _ resistance—but 
among grown men the same belief per- 
sists, and is still more widely dis- 
seminated. 

It is true that studies of this kind 
are invaluable, but they are chiefly in- 
valuable for the removal of stumbling- 
blocks. Certainly thousands are shut 
out from the England of Chaucer only 
because they have not learnt the man- 
ner of speech there used. It is unde- 
niable, too, that facts may be of some 
importance. Much of the poetry of 
Byron and Shelley is what may be 
called poetry of personal experience ; 
that is, it is directly founded, not upon 
a purely spiritual experience, but upon 
an actual experience, an event in the 
world of time. Even in such cases as 
this the poem will often, perhaps more 
often than not, be sufficient in itself 
—it will be its own sufficient interpre- 
ter. We shall be able to gather from 
it the general aspect of life which is 
moving the poet, and the particular 
fact may be dispensed with. I have 
already remarked that for the appreci- 
ation of Shelley’s poem, “Away, the 
moor is dark beneath the moon,” it is 
quite unnecessary for us to know the 
story of the quarrel with Godwin and 
of the subsequent elopement with Mary 
and Claire. But a knowledge of that 
story and all that it implies is neces- 
sary for the understanding of Shelley 
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himself, of the man, the personality 
which this poem and all the others 
express. 

I need not multiply examples to 
prove this point. They will appear 
sufficiently in the separate studies of 
poets. What I wish to be clear about 
now is this: it is evident that there 
will be, from time to time, the great- 
est difficulty in deciding what facts of 
research are important and what are 
unimportant in dealing with the work 
of any particular poet. We may say 
in general that in the case of a poet of 
any great interest there must be some 
biography. It will sometimes be an 
advantage, and sometimes a pleasure 
(for there are readers to whom it does 
give a kind of pleasure), to understand 
thoroughly the position of the poet at 
the moment of writing by tracing the 
literary influences which may then 
have been bearing upon him, the remi- 
niscences which formed part of the 
content of his mind, and also the exact 
nature of the stimulus which set that 
mind in action. What we must not do, 
what we must be on our guard against 
dcing, is to imagine that either histori- 
cal or antiquarian research can have 
anything to say to the vital essence of 
poetry. We must resist any influence 
which would tempt us to believe it 
possible that poetry is itself an ex- 
ternal thing, or that it can possibly be 
known by its external causes. People 
often try to excuse, as it were, their 
liking for poetry by professing to base 
their approval of a poem on its bio- 
grephical, historical, or antiquarian in- 
terest. The interest may be there, but, 
if so, it exists independently of the 
poetic quality. For example, there is 
a well-known passage in Hamlet in 
which Shakespeare alludes to the re- 
cent acting of piays by the company 
known as “The Children of the Chapel 
Royal” :— 

Hemlet. What players be they? 

Rosencrantz. Bven those you were 
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wont to take such delight in, the 
tragedians of the city. 

Hamlet. How chances it they travel? 
Their residence, both in reputation and 
profit, was better both ways. 

Rosencrantz. I think their inhibi- 
tion comes by the means of the late 
innovation. 

Hamlet. Do they hold the same es- 
timation they did when I was in the 
city? Are they so followed? 


Rosencrantz. No indeed they are 
not. 

Hamlet. How comes it? Do they 
grow rusty? 

Rosencrantz. Nay their endeavor 


keeps in the wonted pace, but there is, 
Sir, an aerie of children, little eyasses, 
that cry out on the top of question, and 
are most tyrannically clapped for’t; 
these are now the fashion, and so be- 
rattle the common stages—so they call 
them—that many wearing rapiers are 
afraid of goose-quills, and scarcely 
dare come thither. 

Hamlet. What! are they children? 
Who maintains ‘em? How are they 
escoted? Will they pursue the quality 
no longer than they can sing? Will 
they not say afterwards, if they should 
grow themselves to common players— 
as it is most like, if their means are 
no better—their writers do them 
wrong, to make them exclaim against 
their own succession? 

Rosencrantz. ’Faith, there has been 
much to-do on both sides, and the na- 
tion holds it no sin to tarre them to 
controversy; there was for a while 
no money bid for argument, unless the 
poet and the player went to cuffs in 
the question. 

Hamlet. Is’t possible? 

Rosencrantz. Oh, there has been 
much throwing about of brains. 

Without the good antiquarian’s help 
it is quite impossible for anyone to un- 
derstand what this means. But for the 
reception of the intuition which is the 
play of Hamlet, it is not in the least 
important that we should understand. 
The point is an extraneous one, the in- 
terest is purely topical and temporary. 
We lose something that the Bliza- 
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bethan audience gained ; but it is some- 
thing that is artistically irrelevant, and 
therefore, in reality, no loss at all. The 
antiquarian knowledge, when conveyed 
to us, is certainly amusing, and it is 
easily conceivable that in the history 
of the stage—or, at any rate, in the 
history of the Elizabethan stage—it 
may be a point of some interest; but 
in representing the play, or in reading 
it, the passage might with perfect 
safety be entirely omitted, only that it 
%s unnecessary to do so. It enters in 
at the ear or the eye, but the mind 
passes over it precisely as it would 
pass over a quotation in a foreign 
tongue, not understood, if it occurred 
in the midst of a page whose meaning 
was otherwise perfectly clear. 

A second example is this. In a re- 
cent representation of Twelfth Night 
it was observable that one part, that 
ot the Fool, contained a good deal of 
jest and repartee which is entirely un- 
intelligible to a modern audience. It 
is not merely that it is conceived in a 
taste that is not the taste of our time; 
it is also full of allusions, full of a 
play upon words which are now quite 
unintelligible to us; yet the general 
effect is not materially lessened. The 
power of the acting and the power 
which lay behind that, the power 
which went to the creation of this part, 
was amply sufficient to carry the 
whole, as a whole, into the mind of 
even a modern audience. All that was 
obsolete, all that had by the lapse of 
time lost its original fragrance, its 
original meaning, was passed over as 
easily and as lightly as if it had only 
been an unimportant word which the 
ear had missed here or there. The loss 
to us in this case is a real loss, 
because it is a loss of something orig- 
inally relevant; but it is a negligible 
loss because enough remains’ to 
make the sense intelligible and 
into the ‘same _ state 
the contemporary 


to bring us 
of: sympathy as 
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audience who caught every syllable. 
These two influences—the historical 
and the antiquarian—may be described 
as wholly scholastic ones. “L’antiquité 
est le pain des professeurs.” Closely 
akin to these, as being in origin scho- 
lastic and quite as widely spread, is 
the opinion of the amateur who may 
be called the Horatian. In a _ very 
hopeful view it might be imagined 
that this friend, being in truth a sur- 
vival from the eighteenth century, may 
perhaps be not much longer with us. 
It is better, however, to face the un- 
fortunate fact that he is truly national, 
truly representative, in his view of 
poetry, and that he is not unlikely to 
be with us as long as poetry itself. 
Briefly put, his belief is that poetry 
consists in the versification, the terse, 
the neat, the witty, the felicitous versi- 
fication, of what he would call sound 
sense—that is to say, of almost undi- 
luted prose. The holder of this creed 
is, of course, by nature unfriendly to 
any display of emotion; his belief, like 
his education, harks back to the 
Romans, and he claims their authority 
for his doctrine of self-expression in all 
things and before all things. It is he 
who is most frequently found com- 
piaining that new writers, writers who 
use either a metre or rhythm which 
is not familiar to him, are indulging 
in verse which “will not scan,” which 
is “lawless,” or “irregular,” or “un- 
musical.” It is he who believes that 
one of the principal functions of poetry 
is to provide apt quotations for use in 
Parliament or upon public platforms. 
It is he who demands most strongly 
that poetry, as he calls it, shall deal 
only with the outward aspect of life, 
and shall not touch upon what he is 
apt to describe as “disagreeable prob- 
lems.” It is he, above all, who holds 
and fosters the belief that poets of a 
poetical kind are inferior beings of 
weak constitution and hysterical habit 
of mind, deyoid of natural decency. 
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His chief enthusiasm is reserved, of 
course, for the works of Horace. For 
Horace he has a profound veneration, 
for his works something like passion, 
but he is always ready to welcome in 
the name of poetry anything that is, in 
fact, of the nature of a well-turned 
epigram; and for the contents of that 
epigram he greatly prefers his own 
more ordinary thoughts, or rather his 
own opinions, upon the moral aspects 
of public life or private conduct. When 
he turns from the Latin to our own 
inferior literature, it is, of course, 
Pope and the followers of Pope that 
he finds most congenial. Single lines, 
such as “The proper study of mankind 
is Man,” “An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God,” or rounded couplets like 
this— 

For forms of Government let fools con- 

test ; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is est. 
or this— 

What can ennoble sots or slaves or 


cowards? 
not all the blood of all the 
Howards. 


—they drop from the Horatian’s lips 

almost as readily as “Odi profanum” 

and “Justum et tenacem.” And beyond 

these mere single pearls there are of- 

ten jewels of more elaborate workman- 

ship more solemnly exhibited :— 

The bliss of Man (could Pride that 
blessing find) 

Is not to think or act beyond man- 
kind ; 


Alas! 


No pow’rs of body or of soul to share, 


But what his nature and his state can 
bear. 

Why has not Man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, Man is not a 
Fly. : 

Say what the use, were finer optics 
giv’n, 

T’inspect a mite, not comprehend the 
heav’n? . 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonize at every pore? 

Or, quick effluvia darting thro’ the 
brain, 
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Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 

If nature thunder’d in his op’ning 
ears, 

And stunn’d him with the music of the 
spheres, 

How would he wish that Heav’n had 
left him still 

The whisp’ring Zephyr and the purling 
rill? 

Who finds not Providence all good and 
wise, 

Alike in what it gives, 
denies? 

I am not, of course, contending that 
the Horatian is wrong in admiring Pope, 
or that Pope was no poet; but science, 
argument, instruction are not them- 
selves poetry, however wittily and 
rhythmically expressed. Pope’s own 
disclaimer is explicit. In the Intro- 
duction to the Essay on Man, he 
says :— 

“This I might have done in prose, 
but I chose verse, and even rhyme, for 
two reasons. The one will appear ob- 
vious: that principles, maxims, or pre- 
cepts, so written, both strike the reader 
more strongly at first, and are more 
easily retained by him afterwards. 
The other may seem odd, but is true; I 
fuund I could express them more 
shortly this way than in prose itself; 
and nothing is more certain than that 
much of the force as well as grace of 
arguments or instructions depends on 
their conciseness.” 

He wrote his prose in verse, but he 
did not call it poetry; that is the error 
of his worshippers. 

These views, the historical, the anti- 
quarian, the Horatian or epigrammatic 
view of poetry, I have treated as de- 
plorable because wherever they are 
held and expressed they tend tv obscure 
or displace the true view of poetry, 
and thereby to render poetry itself un- 
intelligible and unpopular. I have now 
to speak of a view which is still com- 
moner and more insidious: it is not 
the opinion of a sect, but seems to have 
become an established part of the pre- 


and what 
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vailing confusion. Everyone kuows that, 
although there is a very great demand 
for poetry in this country, the works 
of living poets are very seldom bought. 
Here and there there is a favorite, but 
by the ordinary practice a poet must 
wait for popularity until he is dead, 
or, at any rate, until he has been 
writing for a long period of years and 
little more can be expected of him, 
that is, until he is sufficiently dead to 
be considered as a classic. It would 
seem that most of us are unable to 
write or think even about the arts 
without introducing, however uncon- 
sciously, the idea of competition and 
of promotion by stages. We seem to 
hold by nature the schoolroom view of 
literature. It is a poet’s duty to begin 
by taking as high a class as possible, 
and then to go on writing steadily and 
with effort until he leaves. If he 
maintain his effort consistently through 
a long career, he may hope at last to 
win for himself a place of honor—what 
is called a niche in the Temple of Pos- 
terity. In the beginning of this process 
he is generally termed a “minor poet” 
—that is, a poet who has not yet ar- 
rived, is not even within sight of the 
moment of arrival. Towards the mid- 
dle of his career he reaches a period 
at which it is extremely difficult to 
class him as either major or minor, 
and very probably he will not succeed 
in passing out of this indeterminate 
stage. If he does, if at his death there 
is an outbreak of public interest in 
his works, and if that interest is suf- 
ficiently durable, he may be considered 
to have passed out with credit, and 
he will definitely take his place among 
the major poets. His complete works 
will then be published and eagerly 
bought, if only to be given away; he 
will be among the English classics. 
The explanation of all this is quite 
simple. At the bottom of it there lies 
a right reason, the recognition that 
the poet is more important than his 
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poetry; that it is his personality, his 
personal view, and not a single per- 
formance of his of which we are in 
search. When a man is dead, we have 
his work complete; there is nothing 
more to wait for or collect. His per- 
sonality, in so far as he was able to 
express it in poetry, is there before 
us. The facts of his life which were 
previously unknown to us, or very par- 
tially known, or inaccurately known, 
generally appear in their entirety. 
The revelation contained in the poetry 
is frequently supplemented by letters 
or by other documents which were not 
available during the man’s lifetime. 
The effort to grasp the personality as a 
whole is then felt to be worth while, 
whereas the act of reading a living 
poet forces upon us, if we think at all, 
the continual formulation of a hy- 
pothesis which must change from time 
to time, and which may prove, after 
all, to have been very erroneous. As 
with friends, so with a poet and his 
reader; it is quite possible for time to 
bring a drifting apart, a separation 
which may prove perhaps to be perma- 
nent. When Wordsworth’s revolution- 
ary opinions gave place to a cooler 
judgment, it is more than possible that 
he lost many of his readers for ever. 
When Byron was forced to leave Eng- 
land, it is probable that though he 
gained readers, he lost adherents. His 
case is a doubly significant one, because 
it reminds us that so long as a man fs 
living, so long as he remains in the 
sphere of active life, it is always pos- 
sible that a moral view may come in 
at any moment to change, or interfere 
with, the purely artistic view of his 
work. Moreover, during a man’s life- 
time, his social position or his social 
credit may have an effect upon our 
judgment. The greatest of our poets 
was only a player who went here and 
there and made himself a motley to 
the view. 

There is, then, a very natural re- 
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luctance to trust to guidance while our 
estimate of the guide must still be im- 
perfect and may yet be completely up- 
set. Nevertheless, I believe that this 
reluctance is unfortunate in its results, 
and should be overcome at any cost. If 
it is important that we should have 
any dealings with poetry at all, it is 
surely doubly important that we 
should understand and value rightly the 
poetry which is being written by our 
own contemporaries: the poetry which 
is, in a sense, our own, the poetry of 
our own generation. Of course, if a 
poet deliberately withholds himself 
from his public, if he will not speak 
out, if he takes the view that his inner 
life, even that part of it which bears 
upon the production of his poetry, is 
his own concern and no one else’s, 
then the blame must lie partly with 
himself if he is misjudged. But a poet 
does not, as a rule, confine his poetry 
to the external facts of life or treat 
it as a thing which is concerned with 
externals and not with the inner man. 
He reveals in his poetry that which is 
relevant, and withholds only that 
which is irrelevant. The more truly 
poetical a man’s work is, the less it 
depends for its interpretation upon a 
knowledge of anything outside itself. 
Towards the end, then, of a man’s 
career, if not earlier, we have in reality 
his work as a whole before us; we 
know him with almost the same inti- 
macy as that which will come at the 
moment when he finally leaves this 
world. It is not, however, the com- 
pleteness of our knowledge of him 
which promotes him to his place, which 
makes him a major poet. Let us be 
under no mistake about this. The 
great poets of the world were never, at 
any moment of their career, minor 
poets. Keats was not a minor poet 
when he wrote Endymion; Browning 
was not a minor poet when Pauline 
appeared. Probably not many among 
their readers would have admitted, at 
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this time, that they had any claim to 
be called major poets, but, however 
slow the recognition, the new vision 
was there: the poem in each case re- 
vealed a personality of greater import 
than anything which it had yet pro 
duced. Keats and Browning were un- 
popular, but they could not long re- 
main obscure. It is not at this stage, 
but at the stage which follows, that 
the trouble really begins. In this 
country the public do not like recon- 
sidering their judgments, nor do they 
like the effort which is involved in 
mastering anything which is complex. 
The result is that in all the arts a man 
is too often expected to limit the line 
of his development by his earliest suc- 
cessful performance. What is required 
of him for popularity is that he shall 
not disturb the first impression, that 
he shall continually repeat the subject 
and the treatment by which he made 
his reputation. But this is to ask 
something which in the nature of art 
is impossible. A man cannot, in any 
true sense, repeat an intuition once 
expressed. With poets, as with other 
men, life means change; and if we are 
to follow the poet, we must follow his 
changes. Even if the disturbing ele- 
ment of which I have spoken should 
happen to come in, even if upon a 
further knowledge the poet should 
prove to be more versatile or more revo- 
lutionary than we had hoped, we must 
have the courage to perform the neces- 
sary act of assimilation, we must re- 
form our hypothesis, we must readjust 
our point of view. The judgment of a 
work of art is not a judgment by the 
eye or by the ear; it is the judgment 
of spirit by spirit, and must be per- 
formed, before all things with sym- 
pathy. 

It is, no doubt, a great demand that 
poetry makes in asking that every 
reader, however humble, however lim- 
ited, should be able to adapt himself 
with sympathy and understanding to 
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the development of a _ personality 
probably far wider and more complex 
than his own. This may well seem to 
be almost impossible, but it is, per- 
haps, the greatest of all the advantages 
to be gained from poetry that the ef- 
fort is necessary. The soul gains no 
experience if it is always to reject that 
of which it has hitherto known noth- 
ing, that for which it has hitherto been 
unable to feel either sympathy or 
toleration. It is not easy to over- 
estimate the loss to Shelley’s and 
Blake’s contemporaries brought about 
by their inability to study those poets 
sympathetically. Neglect, misunder- 
standing, intolerance—with these a 
generation may injure its poets. But 
in so doing, it will injure itself far 
more, trampling its own sustenance. 

I pass on to another group of 
friends. It would be worth while to 
be clear as to what are minor and 
what are major poets, if only that we 
might be more secure against the dan- 
gers to which we are exposed from 
anthologists and the growing love of 
anthologies. The anthology was, in its 
origin, a collection of minor poems, a 
collection of memorable pieces from the 
works of minor poets—that is, of poets 
who are not themselves so memorable. 
It is very much to be regretted that 
this definition is no longer followed; 
a modern anthology is simply a selec- 
tion. It professes either to give you a 
collection of all the best poetry, ex- 
cluding only those poems which are too 
long for inclusion in a small volume, 
or it sets before you a collection of all 
the poems of a proper length which 
have been written upon a given sub- 
ject, such as music or mountains or 
the British Navy or the domestic dog. 
The former is, of course, the book 
against which my warning is directed 
—the general selection. The reader of 


it is led to understand that he has be- 
fore him in this small compass all the 
poetry which is really worth troubling 
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about; all that is likely to give him 
pleasure. He learns, therefore, either 
to disregard the personality of the 
poets altogether, to treat them all as 
if they were very much upon an 
equality when they were at their best, 
or at least to believe that in these 
select pieces he has sufficient material 
for judging of even the greatest poets. 
The Temple of Fame has been by this 
means rebuilt upon a conveniently 
small scale, the niches in it being re- 
served, not for poets, but for single 
poems. 

There are, then, from the purely 
poetical standpoint, anthologies good, 
bad, and indifferent. The bad an- 
thology is that which is chosen on a 
bad principle, that which sets out to 
be a collection of gems; the indiffer- 
ent one is a mere work of reference on 
a special subject; the good anthology 
is that which is chosen on the right 
principle, that which professes to give 
the best poems of the minor poets— 
that is to say, the best poems of those 
poets who have produced from time to 
time good work, but have not em- 
bodied in it the whole of their person- 
ality, or have embodied in it only a 
personality of a simple nature and no 
great variety of experience or of mood. 
To these may well be added all those 
aponymous poems which cannot be at- 
tributed to any author known to us, 
including the contents of the Eliza- 
bethan Song-Books and other collec. 
tions, and our ancient national ballads. 
But this is not the kind of anthology 
now popular. The anthology in gen- 
eral request is a labor-saving appli 
ance, and the labor which it saves the 
reader is the trouble of making a real 
ac yuaintance with those poets who are 
best worth attention. It may be true 
that he who knows “The Burial of Sir 
Jchn Moore at Corunna” knows all 
that is worth knowing of the Rev. 
Charles Wolfe; but it is idle to sup- 
pose that an acquaintance with “The 
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Piper,” and “Tiger, Tiger,” and “The 
Little Black Boy,” can really be to the 
reader anything but a partial and dis- 
tant view of the spiritual form of 
Blake. Yet this belief is not only fh- 
stinctively acquired by the innocent 
reader, and especially by the young, 
but it is the commonest thing in the 
world to see a partial acquaintance 
with great authors actually advocated 
by those who write upon literature. 
We are invited to pass by as regretta- 
ble, lamentable, deplorable, or negiigi- 
ble, passages vitally connected with 
the life and thought of our greatest 
poets, on the ground that they describe 
or refer to, or involve, interests or 
ideas which are contrary to the ac- 
cepted moral code of our own day. 
The theory involved in this is plain. 
It is that against which I have again 
and again protested. Poetry is looked 
upon from the outside as a product. 
not as an expression. The poet’s ob- 
ject is supposed to be the production 
of “beautiful” things; the reader’s db- 
ject is to collect and enjoy such things. 
If the “beauty” is not present in the 
desired degree, or if there is mingled 
with it any admixture of elements 
which are thought undesirable for 
other reasons, the piece, however im- 
portant, however expressive, however 
characteristic, is excluded from the 
collection. A fragment of the poet’s 
vesture is kept; he himself is exiled. 
And now that I have described these 
friends of the poets, the scholar or his- 
torian, the antiquarian, the Horatian, 
the friend who promotes the poets 
from minor to major, and the friend 
who keeps all that he cares to know 
of them in one pocket volume—now 
that I have described and deplored 
them, what is the upshot of my com: 
plaint? What is the justification? Is 
there not room for more opinions than 
one about poetry? We may think that 
our friends hold mistaken views of art, 
but why should we not leave them to 
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enjoy themselves in their own way? 

There are two reasons. The first I 
have given already: the injury to 
poetry. Art must fail of its highest 
in a community where its nature is 
misunderstood and its activity under- 
valued and contined. The opinion of 
individuals here and there may be un 
important; a widespread error cannot 
be. But I say no more of this, because 
it is a reason which naturally appeals 
only to the converted. For the unbe- 
liever I have a more practical argu- 
ment. The prevalence of a low view 
of art, and especially of the poetic art, 
has been the chief cause of our pres- 
ent educational distresses. 

Let me trace very briefly what has 
been happening. At a time still within 
living memory, a feeling arose that the 
ole literary education—that is, the 
classical education of our _ public 
schools and universities—was no longer 
adequate. This was supposed to be 
due to a change in the demand: it was 
really due to a defect in the supply. 
Our age was thought to be a scientific 
age, as distinguished from the more 
literary, more poetic ages which pre- 
ceded it. But in every age there are, 
and have always been, the same two 
activities of the human spirit, the sci- 
eptific and the esthetic, and in every 
age the only education which can deal 
adequately with life must cover them 
both. The great scholars of the 
Renaissance, with their passion for the 
rediscovered literature of Greece and 
Rome, would have been astonished to 
hear that the natural sciences were 
not their province. The advancement 
ot learning, the discovery of Utopia, 
were the work of men who were blind 
neither of one eye nor of the other. 
But as time went on, the new learning 
fell from its high estate: it shrank 
from life to literature, and, further 
still, from literature to language. It 
not only lost touch with the sciences, 
it became an affair of mere Greek and 
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Latin; for the brilliant man a pair of 
lace ruffles, for the dull one a pair of 
grammatical dumb-bells. 

Less than fifty years ago the first 
attempt was made to restore, at any 
rate, the possibility of a wider educa- 
tion. Science, modern languages, and 
modern history were introduced into 
the public school curriculum. The 
movement was at once misunderstood 
and misused; it was treated as a con- 
cession to commercialism, and there 
followed an outcry, of which we have 
not yet heard the last, demanding the 
substitution of technical training for 
education by the dead languages. The 
struggle continues, but it is going 
against the classics; Greek is in the 
last ditch, Latin is trembling at sight 
of the thin end of the wedge. The 
scholars are wailing to a hostile or in- 
different public that information, how- 
ever true and however useful, is not 
education. 

They are right so far, but they do 
not go far enough. They do not offer 
the real alternative—the real educa- 
tion, based partly upon the sciences, 
but mainly upon literature, rightly so 
called and treated. Treated, that is, 
not as language, not as an ingenious 
set of symbols, or a graceful set of tra- 
ditional gestures, but as the self- 
expression of great natures, the record 
and rekindling of spiritual experiences. 
Between life and words the connection 
is at times but slight; at times it 
ceases to exist.or passes into an an- 
tagonism. But human life and poetry 
can never be separated; even the most 
material of facts are born of the hu- 
man spirit and retain their hold upon 
it; an iceberg, a coal mine, a burning 
ship, exist for us only by our percep- 
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tion, and may be tests of our conduct 
or sparks to our emotion. Since we live 
in two worlds, how can any education 
serve us which does not take account 
of both? 

There is one other point which can- 
not be passed over. The new teachers 
must treat literature in this process of 
education with not less respect than 
science. They must not only recognize 
it for what it is—no mere elegance or 
accomplishment, but the characteristic 
expression of life in high moments of 
intuition—they must deal with it whole 
and give no heed to the frivolous accu- 
sation of indecorum. In art, as in sci- 
ence, there is neither decorous nor in- 
decorous—there is only relevant or 
irrelevant. The sea-captain is not 
trained upon windless and open water, 
nor the physician upon the records of 
unfailing health. If the soul is to be 
its own captain and physician through 
life, it must learn to look upon the 
mistakes and disasters, even upon the 
disgraces, of human nature. The old 
education was never more futile than 
when it expurgated both the works of 
the classical poets and their lives: 
when it classed them all together as 
purveyors of gems, and left their 
pupils to stumble by themselves upon 
the vice of Catullus, the morbidity of 
Propertius, the cynical materialism of 
Ovid, the brutality of Martial, and the 
essential banality of Horace. The real 
Roman poet—how little they knew him, 
or how little they told of him! And 
now that a greater poetry is available, 
and the life-history of more intelligible 
souls—is the opportunity to be lost 
once more? If so, the fault will lie 
once more not with the poets, but with 
their friends. 

Henry Newboit. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMAN.* 


The English movement for the eman- 
cipation of women has been based on 
very real foundations and right in- 
stincts, and supported by great indi- 
vidual heroism and sacrifice. In these 
respects it affords a very close parallel 
to Indian political nationalism. This 
parallel extends so far as the use of 
bombs by both parties. But in this last 
respect the women have been much 
cleverer than the Indians, for while 
deliberately and carefully avoiding the 
tuking of life, they have still succeeded 
much better in demonstrating the great 
ditiiculty of Government without con- 
sent. None the less are all such 
destructive methods perfectly futile; 
for however much certain women may 
dislike men, or Indians harbor resent- 
ment against Englishmen, it is equally 
childish of either to suppose they can 
get their way by petty intimidation. It 
is not in human nature: and probably 
nothing has done more to postpone the 
attainment of their ends by women 
and Indians, than their own use of 
violence. One need not add that this 
fact is no excuse for the political dis- 
honesty, exploitation and lack of im- 
agination which have sometimes char- 
acterized the attitude of men towards 
women, and of Englishmen towards 
Indians. These causes in fact, by a 
process of cumulative irritation, must 
inevitably have created some such re- 
actions ; but this reaction is only a 
vicious circle, not a way of escape. 

The parallel cuts deeper. In neither 
case is the main current of the move- 
ment towards freedom idealistic. There 
could be no more conclusive proof of 
woman’s willing subjection to mar, 
than her desire to prove herself like 
him, and his equal in all his chosen 
pursuits. There could be no better 
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proof of the essential subjection of the 
Indian spirit, than appears in the ap 
peal to “progress” (with the implied 
admiration for all English institu- 
tions), in justification of the demand 
for self-government. A more logical 
pride would accentuate, rather than 
minimize the differences between men 
and women, Englishmen and Indians. 
The recognition of differences, more- 
over, promotes affection; the endeavor 
for identity becomes a fruitful occa- 
sion of wasteful strife. 

Amongst all the sentimental and 
violent works on the woman question 
that are constantly published, it is ac- 
cordingly a good omen and a sign for 
encouragement to meet with one or 
two that are neither superficial nor dis- 
honest. For such works as Olive 
Schreiner’s “Woman and Labor,” well- 
founded in their repudiation of 
woman’s status as an economic para- 
site, are singularly thoughtless in 
claiming for her “all labor as her 
province,” without enquiring whether 
after all there should not be some di- 
vision of labor, and whether there are 
not some kinds of labor now carried on, 
unworthy of human beings of either 
sex. 

Mrs. Gallichan’s work, though her 
conclusions do not command agree- 
ment throughout, is based on persona! 
experience and investigation, and con- 
tains evidence of evolution and devel- 
opment within her own outlook. It is 
an expression of opinions that have 
been earned and not merely, as most 
opinions are, borrowed. 

For example: 

“The separation in the social activi- 
ties of women and men was not brought 
about, as is stated so frequently, by 
men’s injustice to women. There is an 
unfortunate tendency to regard the 
subjection of Woman as wholly due to 
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male selfishness and tyranny. It can- 
not be too often repeated that sex 
hatred means retrogression and not 
progress. I do not mean to say that 
women have not suffered at men’s 
hands. They have, but not more than 
men have suffered at their hands. No 
woman who faces facts can deny 
this truth . .. any solution of the 
woman problem, and of woman’s rights, 
is of ridiculous importance that at- 
tempts to see in man woman’s perpet- 
ual oppressor.” 

Again, referring to prostitution: “I 
must in fairness state that I have been 
compelled to give up the view held by 
me, in common with most women, that 
men and their uncontrolled passions 
are chiefly responsible for this hideous 
traffic. It is so comfortable to place 
the sins of society on men’s passions. 
But as an unbiased enquirer I have 
learnt that seduction as a cause of 
prostitution requires very careful ex- 
amination. We women have got to re- 
member that if many of our fallen sis- 
ters have been seduced by men, at 
least an equal number of men have 
received their sexual initiation at the 
hands of our sex.” 


Mrs. Gallichan is also so clear- 
sighted as to observe that “In every 
case the relation between woman and 
man is the same—she is the pursuer, 
he the pursued and disposed of.” He 
dreams—she accomplishes his seduc- 
tion to serve the ends and needs of the 
race. Hence the philosopher’s mis- 
sogymy—he does not always wish to 
be thus betrayed and withdrawn from 
pursuing his own ends. These diverse 
tendencies are the warp and the woof 
of the texture of life, and both are 
equally essential. This fundamental 
psychology of sex is nowhere better un- 
derstood or expressed than in our own 
Indian story of Uma and Shiva. 

In early chapters Mrs. Gallichan 
studies the sexual and family relation- 
ships of animals, and especially birds 
(“in some directions, love is not evén 
yet as finely developed with us hu- 


mans as it is among birds’). Next 
follows a short study of the survivals 
of matriarchy in various countries, 
with all its evidences of a former 
greater, or at least more obvious so- 
cial power of women. Then a discus- 
sion of woman’s position in certain of 
the ancient civilizations--Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. The Egyptians are particu- 
larly interesting—so great in every 
direction was the originality and the 
achievement of their splendid culture. 
“No other nation” says Mrs. Gallichan 
“has yet developed a family relation- 
ship so perfect in its working as the 
Egyptians.” The reason is not far to 
seek. It was based on the equal free- 
dom and responsibility of the mother 
with the father. So much was mother- 
hood honored, so much were women re- 
spected, that no child could be “illegiti- 
mate” (I do not mean that no children 
were born out of marriage). The 
great Egyptian sculptures reflect . the 
character of woman as of man: 


“There is something enigmatic and 
strangely seductive in the Egyptian 
faces; a joy and calmness which are 
implicit in freedom. And the impres- 
sion is helped by the fixed attitudes, 
usually seated, and always facing the 
spectator, and also by the great size 
of many of the figures; one seems to 
realize something of the simplicity and 
strength of the tireless enduring power 
of these women and men... . Were 
the sexes, then, really alike in Egypt? 
I do not know. Such a conception 
opens up biological considerations of 
the deepest significance. Is the great 
boundary line which divides the two 
halves of life, with the intimate 
woman’s problems that depend on it, 
to remain for ever fixed . . . looking 
at these seated figures of the Egyptian 
husband and wife, I felt that the an- 
swer might be with them.” 


Here, I think, the answer of philos- 
ophy must be that the distinction of 
Purusha and Prakriti is fundamental 
and eternal within the Samsara; but 
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sex, like all other qualifications, has 
no meaning in the absolute. Any at- 
tempt to overlook physical and mental 
sexual differentiations on the part of 
those who belong to the world must 
be a species of suicide; it is proper 
only for those who do seek for realiza- 
tion of that Absolute. There must ever 
be some such seekers in any com- 
munity; but there is not the dharma 
of citizens. Without full differentia- 
tion there cannot exist physical or 
spiritual passion, and without these, 
no abundance of life. This necessity 
for differentiation is I think fully rec- 
ognized later by Mrs. Gallichan when 
she speaks of “passion as the supreme 
factor in race-building.” 

In further chapters that actual 
nature of sex-differentiation is dis- 
cussed, and the position fairly estab- 
lished that excessive differentiation 
tends to create sex-antagonism and re- 
sentment. But there is too much tend- 
ency to share the ordinary feminist 
view, that it is only lack of education 
and opportunity in the past that has 
prevented women from excelling as cre- 
ative artists or as great philosophers. 
Mrs. Gallichan sees no reason why 
Beethoven, Copernicus or Shakespeare 
could not have been women, except 
that women are supposed not to have 
hed the same opportunities. But, in 
the first place opportunities and the 
right kind of education have never 
been provided for the male genius; it 
is impossible that a society of average 
individuals should ever be so con- 
structed as to provide an ideal en- 
vironment for its great and rare ex- 
ceptions. Nor do these need any 
special environment—the environment 
needs them. For my part, I do not 
think a woman could have been a 
Kalidasa or a Beethoven; nor does the 
single exception of Sappho, (with per- 
haps Lilavati), invalidate such a gen- 
eralization. But this, if true, is no 
evidence of the inferiority of women: 
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for I doubt no man could have been a 
Joan of Arc, or the mother of Jesus 
or the wife of Rama, and each of these 
was as great as a Shakespeare or a 
Beethoven. I think that women can- 


‘not have it both ways; their greatness 


is not essentially intellectual or ra- 
tional; but intellect and reason are 
not the only great things in the world. 
It is the foolish bias, alike of men and 
of suffragettes, that they do not recog- 
nize feminine genius—of which there 
has been plenty in the world—as 
genius at all. 

The English problems are exceed- 
ingly different from the Indian ones. 
For in England there are many—over 
a million—more women than men. So 
that the right to motherhood—a per- 
fectly logical feminist claim—could 
only be granted on a basis of polygamy. 
“I do,” says Mrs. Gallichan, “set up a 
claim for free motherhood, and how- 
ever great the objections that may, and 
as I think, must be raised against 
polygamy, I am unhesitating in stating 
my belief that any brave and open 
facing of the facts of sex relationship 
is better than our present ignorance or 
hypocritical indifference, which is 
spread like a cloud over our national 
conditions of concealed polygamy for 
men, side by side with enforced celi- 
bacy and unconcealed prostitution for 
a great number of women.” This is the 
condition of England. I suppose, how- 
ever, that no array of facts or state- 
ments of fact could convince the Indian 
devotee of “progress” (towards Eu- 
ropean Industrialism), that, progress 
can be really a decadence; India will 
surely taste of the bitter fruit for her- 
self. But, 

“Let us consider for a moment the 
women who have been forced into the 
cheating, damning struggle for life. 
There are, according to the estimate of 
labor experts, 5,000,000 women indus- 
trially employed in England. The im- 
portant point to consider is that dur- 
ing the last sixty years the women who 
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work are gaining numerically at a 
greater rate than men are. The aver- 
age weekly wage paid is seven 
shillings. Nine-tenths of the sweated 
work of this country is done by 
women. . . . The life-blood of women, 
that should be given to the race, is be- 
ing stitched into our ready-made 
clothes ; is washed and ironed into our 
linen; wrought into the laces and em- 
broideries, the feathers and flowers, 
the sham furs with which we other 
women bedeck ourselves; it is poured 
into our adulterated foods; it is pasted 
on our matches and pin-boxes; stuffed 
into our furniture and mattresses. ... 
The question is not: are our women fit 
for labor? but this: are the conditions 
of labor in England fit either for 
women or for men?” 

Even Mrs. Gallichan has scarcely yet 
reached the full development of a train 
of thought which has already led her 
from the violent struggle for rights, to 
the deeper psychology of race inten- 
tions, as these must be served by 
women and by men. If men and 
women would really serve the race in 
identical ways, this would be as much 
as to say that the very existence of 
two sexes in the world has been a 
waste of energy. This is indeed the 
actual view of some .feminists (cer- 
tainly not of Mrs. Gallichan), who re- 
gard sex with disgust and really hope 
that humanity will someday evolve a 
method of parthenogenesis! Mean- 
while, Mrs. Gallichan sees more clearly. 
At least these conclusions are essen- 
tial: 

“The female not only typifies the 
race, she is the race. It is man who 
constitutes the changing, the experi- 
menting sex. Thus woman has to be 
steadier than man, yes, and more self- 
sacrificing. She may not safely escape 
from her work as the giver, and if 
she does not give in life, she must 
give in something. We have got to do 
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more than bear men, we have to carry 
them with us through life our sons, 
our lovers, and our husbands . . . af- 
ter all, what shall it profit women if, 
in gaining the world, they lose them- 
selves?” 

How near is this to the saying of 
Manu.— 

“The production of children, the 
nurture of those born, and the daily 
life of men, of these matters woman is 
visibly the cause.” 

Women demand votes; and so long 
as they have to compete in the labor- 
market with men, it is only fair they 
should be armed with the same 
weapons. Women are dissatisfied, how- 
ever, as Indians are, for deeper rea- 
sons, though less conscious ones; the 
essence of these reasons is a sense of 
powerlessness to influence the course 
of life. But this is a condition of the 
times, quite as much as of women in 
particular. And the vote is no road to 
creative art or to influence on the 
course of human life. No man who 
would mould the future of man goes 
about it by voting. By the time the 
political equality of women with men 
is attained (and we have admitted that 
such equality under present conditions 
would be fair), politics will be alto- 
gether discredited as a serious means 
of getting the world’s work done. 
Then, in the after industrial ages, 
woman may come again into her own. 
But this must depend on herself as 
Well as upon men; she must not value 
herself by male standards, as suffra- 
gettes do, but must learn to feel a 
fuller responsibility towards her own 
genius as Mother of the world. Above 
ali, she must not hold back her life, 
but pour it out with the generosity of 
all artists, not asking for immediate 
or visible results. 

Dr. Annada Coomaraswamy. 
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The richest farm in Eastloorn was 
that owned by Harders. 

One could see it from the village ly- 
ing beyond the marsh by the river. 
And very often the villagers’ eyes, es- 
pecially those of the poorer ones, wan- 
dered in that direction, and if they 
happened to be off their guard, those 
eyes were covetous. For it was a 
grand sight. 

When Walter was on his way to pay 
his first visit .there,—for Harders be- 
longed to the Reformed Church and 
had not taken part in the Secession— 
his admiration got the better of him, 
although he had made up his mind be- 
forehand. not to admire. For Walter 
had a rooted objection to rich farmers. 

“Stupid fellows,” he had said on one 
occasion to his University friend, Van 
Geuns, who was staying with him; 
“stupid fellows, those rich farmers! 
They are no better than the poorest 
villagers in point of education. The 
poorest laborer in their service is on a 
higher plane. It is simply the money 
which makes the difference.” 

“That is no reason for disliking 
those rich farmers,” Van Geuns an- 
swered. “If, in point of education, 
they are on the same level, you should 
have just as much respect for both, or 
no respect at all for either; but you 
should make no difference. Surely it 
cannot annoy you that they have a 
little more money than the others. I 
have never yet had to accuse you of 
socialistic jealousy.” 

“No, but if those stupid fellows are 
cdnceited and give themselves airs and 
play the mayor without being it, and 
have a look in their eyes as if they 
were saying: ‘I shall be kind and 


lenient with you to-day because, after 
all, you are the minister,’ then I won- 
der if you would not dislike those fel- 
lows too!” 





For this reason Walter had made up 
his mind on no account to admire 
Harders’ great and imposing posses- 
sions. He was convinced that every- 
thing he should see and all that the 
farmer could say to him would seem 
trivial in his eyes. 

But it had all come about in a dif- 
ferent way, from the very beginning. 

When he had crossed the village 
bridge and turned into the road which 
would bring him to Harders’ dwelling, 
“Great Bule,” he enjoyed walking on 
the narrow path across the meadows. 
The sun was not yet high in the 
heavens; it was still early and fie 
liked the heat of it on his back. The 
plovers flew up at his feet; they shot 
up into the air, sideways, then almost 
touched him and away again. “Yes, 
my friends, I know you,” he thought 
aloud, “you think I have come to take 
away your eggs. Do not be alarmed; 
I will not harm you.” The houses of 
the village seemed far off. He could 
see all about him; everything was 
wide, and far and free. Instinctively, 
his step became elastic. Oh! how de- 
lightful it was, the wind coming from 
one side! He stretched out his arms 
as if to embrace the wind; and he in- 
haled it deep into his luugs. 

“A happy man who possesses this 
land!” he thought. 

And he knew that all this land be- 
longed to Harders! 

Farther on, he walked among the 
cows, like great patches of black and 
white and red against the green of the 
fields. “How many may there be?” he 
thought. But he did not try to count 
them. As far as he could see, those 
patches of black and white and red 
were visible. When he approached 
them, they rose up suddenly and got 
out of his way with a frightened leap, 
turning their horns towards him. But 
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he was not afraid, he liked to see 
them even better in this way than on 
canvas. 

“A lucky man who possesses all 
these cattle!” he thought. 

And he knew that all these cows be- 
longed to Harders. 

And then he came to the fields of 
clover, fields of potatoes, long and 
wide. Among the clover, he saw the 
mowers, Harders’ men standing with 
their legs wide apart, their heads erect, 
swinging their arms. He heard the 
sharpening of the scythes, the wood 
coming into sharp contact with them. 
He saw the clover falling at the 
mowers’ feet, juicy and tender, wafting 
a wonderful fragrance towards him. 
He picked an ear of rye as he went, 
an ear that promised to become heavy 
in time. But a _ noisy flutter of 
partridges, suddenly flying up, made 
him look round; and he wished for a 
gun at that moment. 

“How delightful to be master here,” 
he thought, “to be farmer and hunter 
and king!” 

And he knew that Harders was 
farmer and hunter and king here! 

And when he had passed the fields 
he came to the great trees which sur- 
rounded Harders’ farm. And this was 
“Great Bule!” It was cool under those 
trees and the shade was pleasant, and 
he smelt the scent of divers foliage. 
He clasped his arms round the trunk 
of one of these giants and tried to 
measure its thickness. There were 
many like this one. “It must be a hun- 
dred years old and date from the time 
of Harders’ grandfather or great- 
grandfather !” 

“There is something, after all,” he 
mused, “in possessing a patrimonial 
estate, and in being able to say: ‘Here 
my father and grandfather lived, and 
they too got it from their fathers.’ 
Think of those poor wretches in a 
town who hire a house, and give them- 
selves airs with it! and the foolish 


parvenus, who build a new villa sur- 
rounded with shrubs and bushes three 
feet high. Just compare it with this!” 

His admiration had got the better 
of him. 

And he knew that those trees and 
that farm belonged to Harders! 

And he saw the house surrounded 
with barns; high strong barns of 
stone and of wood and with thick 
thatched roofs. That one was for the 
hay; that for the corn; another for 
the cattle. He saw inside the stables 
through the open doors, the empty 
stables pure and clean. _ There was 
much running about of men and maids 
ccming and going without an order; 
each one knew his task from the 
mecrhing to the evening. And to crown 
ail those buildings, there straight in 
front of him stood the house, the 
plaster work of purest white, the 
wooden frames of windows and blinds 
gieen, and above the red tiles; the 
house with wide high steps—and—on 
those steps— 

Instinctively Walter took off his 
lLat,—that man up there on those steps 
was Harders. 

“Well, how did you get on?’ Van 
Geuns enquired on Walter’s return. “I 
am quite sure that you joined in the 
general worship of great and rich men, 
and that you bowed deeply to Harders, 
the farmer, the very man you were re- 
viling before.” 

“How do you know that?” Waiter 
answered, and he had the look of a 
man who feels very much ashamed, 
and has yet no intention of hiding the 
fact. On the contrary, it seemed quite 
possible that if this shame should turn 
into anger, he would not be able to 
restrain himself. 

“How do I know that?—well, it is a 
very natural symptom, very human, 
very human! First we abuse those 
great and rich men, and that, of course, 
is jealousy! Ha, ha! who is not jeal- 
ous sometimes? And a moment after 
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we encounter that great man, and 
without knowing it we take off our 
hats, very deeply and very humbly. I 
am convinced that you took off your 
hat to Harders, did you not?” 

“How do you know that?’ Walter's 
voice sounded distinctly gruff; surely, 
his anger could not be far off. 

“Just as I thought, you were very 
humble; you bowed low, my man, and 
shook hands, and you smiled in an in- 
gratiating way, as if you wanted to 
say: ‘Look here, we must be good 
friends; will you? You are a great 
man; but so am I in my own way, 
and we two must join together for the 
good of the parish!’ And it is quite 
natural that you did this. Who would 
have acted otherwise? All people are 
the same. And Walter, the minister, 
is just like other people; you are not 
different from other people, old man!” 

“Go on,” said Walter; “you are in 
excellent form; you have not quite 
finished yet; you want to add some- 
thing else, and I know what will fol- 
low.” He was on the point of ex- 
plosion. 

“Quite so, if I want to have my 
whole say, I must add this; the reason 
you acted in this way, my man, is that 
Harders is a rich man. Had he been 
a poor man, it would not have entered 
your thoughts to stand in awe of him; 
you are no better than your whole 
parish, you also serve Mammon!” 

“Stop!” Walter cried, and he jumped 
up from his chair. “I cannot listen te 
you any longer. You are putting me 
on the rack and you like to see me 
there; you turn on the screws, and 
you laugh to yourself as you see the 
pain on my distorted face! The deuce!” 
—and here he stopped a moment, for 
he had a feeling as if he, the minister, 
had no right to use such strong lan- 

guage any more—‘“I am no better 
than my fathers! Oh, that stupid, 
miserable money! When shall I ever 


be a free man, who has the same sen- 
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timents towards a rich man as to- 
wards a poor man? I am a miserable 
fellow! You are right; say anything 
you like to me!” 

He paced the room excitedly, and al- 
most shrieked : 

“Do you know what I did? I sat 
down with Harders in his room and I 
talked about his fine room and about 
his fine house, full of praise! And I 
walked outside with him on his farm, 
and I talked about his farm and about 
the splendor of his farm, and I praised 
it all. And all the time he had a look 
on his face as if he wished to say, ‘I 
know all about that. So many people 
have told me the same thing.’ And I 
talked about the high offices which he 
held in the Town council, in the polder, 
and as a churchwarden; and all the 
time he had a look on his face which 
meant: ‘I suppose the minister has 
never had much to do with high offices 
or riches. I suppose the minister has no 
relations who hold good posts or are 
rich!’ Ye devils! I stood before the 
altar of Mammon all morning; and as 
a very small person brought him offer- 
ings; and Mammon, that is Harders, 
looked down upon me all the time with 
a Sphinx-like face, so that even now I 
do not know if I pleased him or not. 
And when I came home I was annoyed 
about my own stupidity, and I was ex- 
cited, furious, almost mad. For I feel 
now that I have been blinded by the 
same thing that blinds other people, 
I who, when we were at the University, 
said, ‘When I am a minister, all people 
shall be equal to me, and I shall take 
very good care that I am not influ- 
enced by what humiliates so many peo- 
ple, the slavish adoration of gold!’ 
Great heavens! How could I be like 
this? But wait, the day will 
come that Harders shall know that I 
do not care about his greatness or 
about his gold! If only I meet him 
again, then I shall do what no other 
in the parish has dared to do! I shall 
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show more respect to his laborer than 
to him, and I shall humble him before 
his servants! And the whole village 
shall know that in my parish money 
does not come in the first place, and 
that there shall be no princes among 
a people who are all equal!” 

And as Waiter said this, he kicked 
against the chairs and tables, as if he 
were trying to destroy Mammon’s altar 
in his parish. 

“And Harders,” Van Geuns said 
coolly, “and Harders, I suppose, did 
not say a single stupid thing during 
your conversation? I have no doubt 
all the nonsense came from you?” 

This was too much for Waiter. His 
cup was filled to the brim now; he 
knew it, and had confessed it to him- 
self. Harders had done nothing which 
had given him the right to say that 
the man was proud, or conceited, or 
selfrighteous, or anything else. 

He pushed open the garden door and 
wulked out into his garden to cvol 
down under his apple and pear trees, 
which were laden with unripe fruit, 
but whose branches before long would 
be bent with the weight of golden 
apples and pears. 

But another thing would come about 
before long; namely, that Walter 
would belong to the people who hon- 
ored Harders with a respect which no 
one seemed to be able to withhold from 
him, and which his father and grand- 
father had also experienced in the 
parish of Eastloorn. 

On the other side of the river, to the 
south of the village, lived Jade, one of 
Harders’ men. 

His house stood among huge pieces 
of marshy land that was peat bog. All 
that peat bog belonged to Harders. 

The other people in Eastloorn, es- 
pecially those living in the north and 
the east part of the village, where the 
country was higher, also possessed 
some peat soil; but that was only peat 


moor. 


“Of course,” Walter had grumbled, 
“all the people in these parts have 
peat-moor, Harders alone possesses 
peat-bog! You see, Van Geuns, you, 
being a townsman, cannot understand 
it; the peat-moor is simply dug out in 
large pieces with a spade, and al- 
though it is a useful possession, it is 
not worth very much. But ffi peat 
bog is much deeper down, and must be 
dug out from under the water; and 
then it is laid out to dry on the fields 
and is cut into small pieces. That turf 
is worth far more than that cut from 
the peat-moor. It is a curious thing 
that Harders, who has so much as it 
is, should also have that advantage 
above the others. Have you ever seen 
that great marsh on the other side of 
the river?” 

“You need not explain all that to 
me,” Van Geuns answered, “did the 
masters at school not teach me that 
twenty years ago? It is amusing to 
see how much you like airing your 
newly acquired wisdom !” 

In the midst of Harders’ peat bog 
lived Jade. His house was situated 
near a wide canal, which ran into the 
river Vecht about a mile further on. 
The communication with the river was 
by means of a lock. 

The whole moorland was crossed 
with wide or narrow canals and 
ditches, and many scows were to be 
seen on them, on which the men stood 
with long sticks, dragging the peat and 
throwing it into the scow. Looking 
across the moorland one could see 
neither the scows nor the men, only 
here and there the long sticks; oeca- 
sionally one could hear the sticks 
splashing into the water, and the 
sloppy sound of the peat as it was 
thrown on to the other peat in the 
scow. 

Godeke, Jade’s wife, sat in front of 
the house. 

“He could not be here yet,” she 
thought ; “it cannot be so very late yet.” 
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She looked up at the sun. Several 
hours would elapse before the sun 
would be low in the heavens and set, 
leaving a red glow in the distant 
pool. 

“But the children might be here; the 
school must be out long ago. I suppose 
they have gone off with the other boys. 
What is it those children do when they 
go into the woods?” 

She took one potato after another 
from her lap and peeled them hastily, 
for there was much to be done. They 
fell from her hard, rough fingers into 
the bucket which stood beside her on 
the ground. She did her work cheer- 
fully, for hunger and care were not 
known in that home. 

“Harders is a good man;” were her 
thoughts; “what a long time my hus- 
band has been in his service! From 
the very day that Jade and I came 
from Southloorn to look for work 
Harders has given us a good wage; he 
is good to his people; and we live on 
those wages with our children, and 
have plenty of food to eat and warm 
clothes, and the house also is good.” 
And, almost without knowing it, she 
prayed the prayer of the laborer for 
the master who is kind. 

Harders’ men did not all bless him, 
for not all of them were good; but 
those among them who were, asked a 
blessing for him in their prayers. That 
was an old custom in Eastloorn. 

She looked up as she heard the 
splashing of a boat, which was pushed 
along by means of a stick. 

Harders himself stood erect in the 
boat; he had come to watch his men. 
At regular intervals the stick was 
raised above the water, and at regular 
intervals it was pushed down to the 
bottom, and the boat came nearer and 
nearer, passed her house and went on. 

A “How do you do?’ came from both 
sides, and the man disappeared out of 
gight at the turning of the canal, 
where his men were dragging the peat. 
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“Why did he not stop a moment?” 
Godeke thought; “he always rests 
here and comes in. He seems te be in 
a great hurry to-day.” 

Rut she did not think of it any more, 
She got up and went to the well be- 
hind the house, where she washed the 
potatoes before. putting them on the 
fire. 

Then she went in and worked hard 
for an hour or so, for there are many 
things to do in a large family. That 
hour soon passed, 

All of a sudden she looked up on 
hearing the front door opened. She 
was startled, because the hour was 
unusual. “Jade, you here?” she cried; 
“how is that? Why have you stopped 
work so soon?” 

“I have stopped for always!” was 
the man’s answer, and he seemed 
stunned, not knowing whether to rage 
or to weep, like a child. 

The woman stopped lighting the fire 
and stood quite still with a bundle of 
sticks in her hand, with staring eyes 
as one who cannot think. 

“Yes, stand there and stare at me,” 
Jade said, and threw himself on a 
chair. “We can go away to-morrow, 
for ever away from this house, with 
the children and with all we possess! 
Harders has said it!” 

“Sent away? Sent away? You, 
Jade, you? What have you done?” 

And, for the very first time since her 
marriage, a suspicion was roused in 
the woman against the man of whom 
she had never thought ill in her life. 
It could not possibly enter into the 
head of any good man or woman in 
Eastloorn that Harders would have 
done wrong or acted in an unjust way. 

“I have stolen, wife, stolen! Harders 
has said it himself; I have stolen a 
whole scow of turf; have you under- 
stood it? Stolen! I!” He almost 
choked over the words. 

“Why do you not ask me about it?* 
Jade shrieked; “do, you not want ta 
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know the rest? Speak then, and ask 
me about it, I will tell you all!” 

But no question was framed by her 
lips; there was no questioning look in 
those eyes or on the woman’s face. If 
it were possible for a corpse to stand 
straight up, with wide, staring eyes in 
which death could be seen, Godeke 
might have been that corpse. 

“It happened in this way, woman! I 
will tell you how it happened! Harders 
told me how it*was, himself!” And 
Jade shrieked out the story. “The day 
before yesterday we took six scows of 
turf to town; the three of us, I, Hut- 
ten and Ekkel. You know the other 
two; they drink, and do not belong to 
our village. And in the evening we 
arrived in town and brought the 
scows to the dealer’s house. Then we 
went to sleep; we were going to 
unload them the next day. But in the 
morning there were only five scows. 
Hutten and Ekken would not unload, 
but went to Harders and told him 
about it, and invented the rest, and 
now Harders says that I took that 
scow in the night, and took it away, 
took it away, no one knows where to! 
I only know where that scow is, I ouly 
know! Harders has said so!” 

Jade ‘shrieked and shrieked, with 
foaming mouth and wild eyes. 

Neither the man nor the woman haa 
noticed the children, who had come 
stealing in. But the frightened chil- 
dren clung to their mother with a ques- 
tioning look in their eyes, as if they 
were asking: “Is that father?” 

“Away, children, away, children!” 
Jade cried, when he noticed them. 


“You must all go away! All of you, 


and mother and I also. Harders has 
said so! Your father is a thief!” 

At last the woman, who had been 
as dead, came to life again. She had 
stood there with death in her soul, and 
when her lips moved slowly, she 


gasped : 
“If Harders has said it, it must be 


so! Oh, Jade, Jade! That I never 
thought! Jade! You!” 

As long as could be remembered in 
Eastloorn no one bearing the name of 
,darders had ever lied or done an in- 
justice, so no good person in Eastloorn 
could possibly believe that a member 
of that family could do anything that 
was not just or right. Even a woman 
who since the day of her marriage 
had never thought ill of her husband 
believed in his guilt sooner than she 
would believe that Harders could do 
anything which was not perfectly jus- 
tifiable in the eyes of every right- 
minded person in Eastloorn. 

The next day there was an empty 
house at the canal in the moorland. 
The door had been left open. Why 
should it be shut? There was no table 
in the room, and no chair, and no bed. 
The flies flew in and out, and out and 
in. 

No one came near the house for 
some time, except an _ occasional 
laborer who wanted a drink of pure 
water from the well on his way to 


work. 
And every one still called it Jade’s 


house. 

“Have you heard about it?’ Walter 
asked Van Geuns, “have you heard 
what Harders has done now?” 

“Yes, I have heard it,” Van Geuns 
answered, “and I have seen it too! 
While you were out this morning they 
came past this house, poor souls! It 
was a sad procession. That man Jade 
had harnessed himself with a rope to 
a hand-cart; his wife pushed and 
steered the cart; several children fol- 
lowed her, and some others were sit- 
ting on the cart. I suppose those were 
all their worldly possessions which 
were on the cart, a bed, a table, a few 
chairs, and some rubbish on the top. 
And so they passed by. Your house- 
keeper told me they were going back 
to Southloorn, where they used to live 
before Harders gave the man work. 
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They could not suffer the humiliation 
of remaining here among all the vil- 
lagers who had known them to be re- 
spectable people for so long. It was a 
sad procession !” 

“I saw them at the other end of the 
village. No one in the whole village 
spoke to the people. They avoided 
Jade, all of them. He went away in 
silence. No man came out of his house 
to shake hands with him, and to say: 
‘Jade, I believe in your innocence!’ 
No woman crossed the road to say to 
the wife: ‘Godeke, here is some bread, 
take that for your children!’ The fear 
of that old name of Harders is so deep- 
rooted that no one dared to accuse him 
of being rash. It is a shame! When 
that one man condemns any one, the 
whole village sends him to Coventry. 
It is a shame! But I spoke to him, I 
stopped him at the bridge. And I said: 
‘Jade, shake hands with me!’ The 
poor wretch did not dare to take my 
hand, but said: ‘Let me pass, sir, I 
am a thief; Harders has said so!’ De 
you know that even his wife believes 
he did it? It is a terrible thing that 
the woman believes in the infallibility 
of that farmer more than in her hus 
band’s honesty.” 

“You had better not judge too 
hastily either, my man!” Van Geuns 
answered. “You are prejudiced against 
tuat farmer for reasons we know of; 
but if you will not be sensible, which 
I have always imagined you to be, just 
postpone your judgment! Surely he 
would not dismiss a laborer for noth- 
ing, a laborer who has served him all 
these years!” 

“No, no, I know what I shall do. Be 
fcre the evening comes I shall have 
been to Harders, and he shall hear 
from my mouth what every one thinks, 
and no one dares to say! To think 
that such a man is honored in that 
manner! I cannot understand how 
he deserves it! It is the power of 
money which has given him this 
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great influence, and nothing else!” 

“I do not know,” Van Geuns ob- 
jected, “but, if it were that only, it 
would be a sad blot against your 
parishioners, whom you have always 
held so high! I do not know, but there 
must be something else about that 
Harders which makes all the people 
huve such faith in him! Perhaps we 
shall hear one day what has made 
him and his forefathers so great in the 
eyes of all the people. And perhaps 
we shall also join in giving him the 
respect which he seems to get from 
every one else!” 

Unwittingly, Van Geuns was a 
prophet in this case, for, although it 
was late autumn before it happened. 
the day came; and that day brought 
a greater surprise to Walter than he 
had ever known before. 

It was one evening when Walter was 
sitting quietly in his room. 

His sitting-room was his study and 
his study was his sitting-room. Being 
a bachelor, he made no difference be- 
tween the two. He noticed that all the 
ministers of the district whom he 
knew made a very great difference be- 
tween their study and their sitting- 
room. But they were all married, and 
in that case the wife wished it. 

And so he sat among his books that 
evening, calmly and quietly among his 
books, whieh lay scattered about him 
in heaps, on the table, on the chairs, 
on the couch, and all over, where there 
was room for them. 

He did not think of the possibility 
that any one could come and call on 
him at that hour. 

“No one comes to see me in the eve- 
ning,” he had once said to Van Geuns; 
“the farmers rarely call on me. If I 
were married it might be different, but 
I am a bachelor, and who would think 
of coming to have a chat here?” 

And one day he said to his house- 
keeper: “When we have finished din- 
ner you can lock the door for the night, 
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for no one ever comes so late!” His 
colleagues in the towns envied him 
when he told them about it. 

But on this evening there was a ring 
at the bell, and with some surprise he 
saw a man standing at the door, one 
whom he had expected to see least of 
all. 

“Harders!” he exclaimed. 

The man sat down in a chair op- 
posite him. In Walter’s eyes this man 
was a lion whom he had not been able 
to tame. 

Without knowing it, his admiration 
once more got the better of him. The 
man was half a head taller than he. A 
big, broad head rested on his shoulders, 
shoulders which could have carried an 
ox. And that head was not ugly. On 
the contrary, his eyes were open and 
full of courage, with a clear, calm look. 
His lips were finely cut and looked 
kind. His forehead was high, alfhough 
it did not look it, because of the hair 
which fell over it. Instinctively Wal- 
ter’s admiration got the better of him, 
although he fought against that ad- 
miration. 

“Sir,",—it was Harders who spoke 
first, and it irritated Walter, because 
he had not known how to begin him- 
self,—“Sir, I have not seen you since 
you were with me six weeks ago. Then 
you thought it necessary to come and 
scold me about what I had done to 
Jade.” 

“I know that quite well,” Walter an- 
swered, “and I saw no reason to come 
and see you again. We did not part 
in a very friendly manner that time! 
And after that conversation you surely 
could not expect that we should pre- 
tend that nothing had happened, and 
engage in small talk.” 

“I have dreaded coming to you. But 
I must do what is right. And, al- 
though this step cost me much, because 
it is a right one I had to take it. 1% 
have something to say to you, sir! I 
have accused Jade wrongly!” 
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For a short moment a look of tri- 
umph came into Walter’s eyes. He felt 
himself to be greater than Harders, 
but he was very careful not to show 
it. He was silent and so gave Harders 
‘ime to continue. He was prepared to 
hear the confession of a proud man. 

And slowly, very slowly, as if it were 
a very difficult task, the farmer told 
the story of what he had discovered 
iater on. His decision had been in- 
fluenced by facts which pleaded against 
Jade, facts and circumstances which 
had been related to him. Also, the 
man Jade had had something secretive 
about him, although he had been in his 
service for so many years; he had 
never made a friend of his master, 
which would have been quite easy, 
during all those years. Harders was 
quite willing to admit that this might 
have been just a trait in Jade’s char- 
acter. Hutten and Ekkel had been the 
thieves; they had taken the scow, full 
of turf, to a neighboring public-house, 
where they were in the habit of drink- 
ing their beer and their gin, and with 
the turf they had settled a heavy bil). 
It had all leaked out; he himself had 
got it out of the men; no policeman or 
mayor had been mixed up in the mat- 
ter. He had accused Jade innocently, 
and the wrong weighed heavily on him. 

“That is not like a man bearing 
the name of Harders!” Walter said, 
with a touch of irony which he could 
not hide. 

“You are right, sir,” Harders said, 
and a dark red covered the face which 
had not often had to blush for shame 
before. “But you must not accuse my 
family, sir, of things which I alone 
am to be blamed for!” 

Walter bit his lips, but continued: 
“Quite right,—but it is not like a man 
who has the name of being good and 
just and righteous, and I do not know 
what else!” 

“You are right, sir,” was again the 
answer, but, although it was said hum- 
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bly, it was clear that it was difficult 
for the man to give in. 

“And it is a thing which is very dif- 
ficult to put right, almost unforgiva- 
ble! Have you pictured to yourself 
how that man must have suffered for 
weeks and weeks, a man whose honest, 
untainted name you have dragged 
through the mire? Have you thought 
of the wife, whose love for her hus- 
band you have broken?” 

“You are right, sir,” he said once 
more, but Walter saw that he almost 
choked over his words, as if they were 
words of fire. 

Walter hesitated; he was afraid to 
say any more, for he saw that the man 
was giving himself a worse punish- 
ment than he could do. 

He could scarcely imagine that the 
man sitting opposite him was really 
Harders. 

“You may go on, sir, and say any- 
thing you like to me. I have deserved 
it, and I will listen!” And he waited 
for the rest of the minister’s speech. 

But Walter was upset. He did not 
understand the man; he did not know 
him. That was not Harders; Harders 
as he had always pictured him. 

“I thought that the minister must 
be the first person to hear about it. 
When you reproved me, six weeks ago, 
I would not listen to you; but I feel 
that now I must tell you how much I 
really deserved your reproof, and how 
just you were in scolding me. That is 
what I had to put right with you.” 

“Come, come,” Walter said, in a 
gentler voice, “let that be!” He felt 
that this humiliation was very painful 
to the man, and to give a turn to the 
conversation he enquired: “But what 
do you think of doing, in order to put 
things right with Jade?” 

“I do not intend to tell you that, 
sir,” he answered: and Walter knew 
it was not pride which made him say 
it. “But everything shall be put right 
with him also.” 
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And with these words the tall man 
rose to go. 

“No, I cannot stay any longer,” he 
said, when Walter motioned to him to 
stay; “how could I talk to you about 
other things; I cannot think about 
anything else.” 

And when the man was outside, a 
minister stood in his study ashamed ; 
he scarcely knew himself what had 
brought about this sense of shame. 

He still tried to fight against that 
feeling of admiration, which the man 
bad roused in him, but it was a weak 
fight, as of one who almost surrenders. 

When on the next day—it was a Sun- 
day—the people of the Reformed 
Church came out of God’s house, 
Harders was among the first to be out- 
side on the Square. 

“Do not go away,” he called out to 
the people; “I have something to say 
to you!” He stood by the door of the 
church, and kept all the others from 
going away too. 

The men and women, full of curi- 
osity, stood still, and they gathered 
round him in great numbers, and it 
was a strange sight that they saw. 

“Men and women!” he cried in a 
loud voice, ang they could all see him, 
for he was a full head taller than most 
of them,—“I stand here in front of you 
to tell you that I have wrongly accused 
Jade, my servant, of theft! I have 
taken away his honor, and I must give 
him back that honor, here, openly, and 
where all of you can hear it!” 

He stopped, as if he were almost 
choked by his words, but continued 
with an effort: 

“I implore each one of you who has 
thought ill of Jade to change your 
mind, and to give him the respect 
which is due to an honest man. Let 
the disgrace be upon me! I declare 
solemnly that I have become unworthy 
of the name of my forefathers by an 
injustice such as has never been com- 
mitted before in my family! I shall 
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not wonder if none of you respects me 
any lenger; I shall understand if you 
shun and avoid me! What is right 
must be done!” 

The people had no time to think. It 
was all too sudden. They stood silent 
and still, as if they had not understood 
his words. 

And only when Harders was gone, 
and was walking up the road which 
led towards his house, a solitary figure, 
despised, as he imagined, by the whole 
village, only then they began to talk 
quietly and softly, and very soon they 
parted, each one going to his own 
house. 

Wiegen, alone, followed him, Wiegen, 
the Dreamer. The villagers watched 
him walking beside Harders, talking 
cheerfully, until they parted at the end 
of the village. 

And Sander, the deacon, one of a 
small group of men who were walking 
together, said: 

“I consider that Harders has hon- 
ored our Church by his confession of 
guilt!” And all the other men of the 
Reformed Church were of the same 
opinion. 

And when the elders of the Dissent- 
ing Church, who had already heard the 
news, were walking home, Schepers re- 
marked: “I consider it a privilege for 
the Reformed Church that they num- 
ber such men, who can do what is 
right, even if this doing right means 
humiliation !” 

Walter began to understand now 
how it was possible that for many 
years this man had been more re- 
spected in his village than any other 
man. 

A thing happened on the following 
Monday which filled all the inhabitants 
of Eastloorn with a great pride; they 
had not felt so proud for many a day, 
and it was talked about for months 
and years after. 

It was quite early still. But Harders 
was seen, sitting in a cart driving from 
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“Great Bule” towards the village. It 
was the big cart which was used to 
carry heavy loads, the one without a 
tilt, so that every one could see that 
the rich farmer was going to fetch 
something or other. In this manner 
Harders drove towards the village and 
right through it. 

Very soon all the villagers were talk- 
ing about it. 

Two women, Fenne and Snippe, who 
received parochial relief, lived in the 
first cottages as you entered the vil- 
lage. These two old women always 
had something to say to one another, 
and they were generally more out of 
coors than inside, for they never en- 
tered each other’s cottage. 

“I wonder what Harders is going to 
do with the big cart?’ Snippe re- 
marked. 

“He will be going to town,” was the 
answer, “to get rape-seed cakes for his 
cattle.” 

“You know quite well that he never 
goes to town for that! He has plenty 
of hay and fodder and never needs to 
buy any!” 

“Then he will be buying meal for his 
pigs.” 

“Why do you say that, Fenne? You 
know quite well that he has plenty of 
petatoes in his fields to feed all his 
pigs!” 

“Then he will be getting a cart-load 
of turf for his fireplace.” 

“Why do you say that, Fenne? You 
know as well as I do that his turf- 
barns are over there on the moorland, 
near Jade’s house! And that is in the 
other direction !” 

“Why do you not say what he is go- 
ing to do?” the other answered snap- 
pily, for Fenne enjoyed teasing her old 
neighbor, who was ten years older than 
she, and she liked exciting her 
curiosity. 

“I know quite well where he has 
gone to with the big cart,” Snippe 
shrieked. 
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“And I know too,” Fenne said, 


bitingly. 

Peace was at an end between the 

two for that day and angrily the old 
women withdrew each to her own 
room. 
The thing which neither of them had 
wished to say to the other, but which 
both had understood, was that Harders 
had gone to fetch back his servant, if 
Jade were willing to come. 

And the whole village knew it. 

And they acted nobly, those people. 
No one came to the door out of curi- 
osity. Each one of them felt that it 
was a painful journey which this man 
was taking. And if any one happened 
to be out on the street he went into the 
house quickly, so that he might save 
Harders the humiliation of being seen. 
The street was empty. And Harders 
knew why the street was empty. He 
drove through the deserted village and 
across the bridge. He did not have to 
greet any one. And the love which he 
had always felt for his people grew. 

Only one person came outside; Mrs. 
Goestel, the well-to-do widow of a 
baker, a woman of his own rank, who 
kad known his father. She crossed the 
street to speak to him: “Shake hands 
with me, son of old Harders!” she 
said; “you are doing right. May God 
bless you!” And that was all she said. 

When he arrived in Southloorn he 
did not know where to find Jade, and 
he was forced to enquire where he 
lived. It was very painful, but he 
questioned bravely, until he learned 
where to find him. 

When he stopped his horse in front 
of the house he said to himself: “Rest 
in peace, father! I shall do what is 
right; I shall not be ashamed!” And 
he went in. 

Jade never told any one what 
Harders said to him in that room. And 
Godeke never told any one, either. 

“No one must ever ask Jade about 
it,” Sander said afterwards to the peo- 
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ple, who talked about it. “Do you think 
that a confession of guilt is public 
property ?” 

But after Harders had spoken for 
some time, the neighbors saw him 
carrying out a bed on his head and 
loading it on to the cart; and they saw 
that he carried out chairs and a table, 
and that he helped Jade to put it all 
on to the cart. And they saw that he 
helped Godeke up on to the cart, and 
he placed her in front on the seat next 
to Jade. There was only room for two 
on the seat. 

“But you should sit here,” Godeke 
had said; “and Jade, you must walk!” 

But the farmer answered: “No, stay 
where you are!” 

And he had taken the reins and 
walked beside the cart, as if he felt 
that only by walking he could atone 
for the injuries done to these people 
and their children. 

He walked beside the cart all the 
long way from. Southloorn to Hast- 
loorn. The man and woman on the 
cart felt ashamed; but they could not 
prevent it. Whenever any one passed 
they wanted to get down, but Harders 
would not allow it. 

They also saw Mr. Senserff, the min- 
ister, coming along the road towards 
them. And again Jade and Godeke 
tried to get down, but Harders would 
not allow it. But the minister sud- 
denly turned into a side path on the 
moor, where Schepers’ sheep were 
grazing, and they saw Senserff talking 
to Soer, the shepherd lad. He stood 
with his back turned to the road and 
pretended not to see them. MHarders 
felt a great love for the minister of the 
Dissenting Church. 

And, even when they approached the 
yillage and had to cross the bridge, 
Harders walked beside the cart as if 
he were the servant of the man he was 
driving. And Jade and Godeke wished 
he had taken the tilt-cart, they sat so 
high up, in full view of all who went 
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by. They passed the school, and fhe 
church, and the vicarage, and rows of 
houses, and Harders walked beside the 
eart, holding the reins in his hand. 

When they had passed the last cot- 
tage, and had turned into the road 
which led to the moorland, the two 
old women emerged from their re- 
spective rooms. 

“I knew quite well that Harders had 
gone to fetch his servant!’ Snippe 
snapped. 

“Just as if I did not know it too!” 
Fenne answered, with an angry laugh. 

“Why did you not say so then?” 

“I was afraid you would go and 
stand staring at your door, with your 
mouth wide open. It was not a sight 
tv look at!” 

And Snippe went inside, furious ;— 
that day the two old women did not 
speak another word to each other. It 
was always a bad day for the two 
when they were not on speaking terms. 
For they both preferred a quarrel with 
words to friendship in silence. 

But, as the cart disappeared in the 
distance, it was followed by the ad- 
miration of an entire village, an un- 
expressed admiration. 

It was not customary in Eastloorn 
to honor a man by following him with 
palm branches; neither was it the 
custom to shout his praises on the 
streets. Theirs was an admiration and 
respect which lived only in their hearts 
as silent prayers. The blessing of 
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hundreds hovered about the cart, as it 
vanished out of sight. 

That winter Eastloorn’s mayor died. 

Every one was saying that Harders 
would be elected mayor. 

The elders of both Churches came to 
him one by one, urging him to send in 
a request to this effect. 

And one day the Governor of the 
province came to the village and called 
on Harders, the farmer. 

Every one presumed that he also 
considered Harders the right man for 
the post. 

But Harders would net accept. He 
could never be persuaded. “That is on 
account of that affair about Jade,” the 
people said: “if only that had not 
occurred !” 

Even Walter considered the man 
humble, and great in his humility. 
Walter, who not very long ago looked 
upon him as being proud and conceited. 
He could also understand now how a 
name can be respected for year after 
year in a village, and what was the 
secret of that respect. 

Another mayor was chosen. But in 
reality the post was held by the man 
who had refused it, he was morally 
the mayor. 

“My parish is increasing,” Wiegen, 
the Dreamer, remarked one evening, 
when he was chatting with the other 
men on the Square. They had been 
talking about Harders, and Wiegen 
said it cheerfully. S. Ulfers. 
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History and the future combine to 
impart exceptional interest to any au- 
thoritative study of Belgium—a land 
of freedom in the centuries when other 
countries were subject to despotism, 
the cockpit of European rivalries, the 
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defier of great neighbors when more 
than eighty years ago she elected to be 
independent. Mr. de Courcy MacDon- 
nell has enjoyed unusual opportunities 
for understanding and writing about 
the Belgian people and the Bel- 
gian Royal House. He has lived long 
in Brussels, that wonderful edition 

















in little of Paris; he has had ac- 
cess to private and national archives; 
he has had personal contact with 
kings, statesmen, Socialist leaders, and 
others who have contributed to make 
modern Belgium what she is; it is even 
said on his behalf that he has become 
“personally acquainted with every lead- 
ing man in Europe.” So bold an ad- 
vertisement induces the only doubt 
whether the book is quite as valuable 
as it appears to be. It is in many 
ways a remarkable book. It is full of 
information not readily available to 
the ordinary student; it leaves an in- 
delible picture on the reader’s mind of 
the varying and often romantic for- 
tunes of the Belgian people; it consti- 
tutes as good a defence as we have 
ever read of the public work of Leopold 
Il., and it is the more convincing in 
its advocacy because Mr. MacDonnell 
does not hesitate to criticize where 
criticism seems to be demanded. 

The pages devoted to Leopold II.’s 
family troubles and association with 
the Congo will start afresh an old and 
unpleasant controversy. Leopold was 
a difficult man to get on with: his do- 
mestic relations were tragic; he was 
unforgiving; but Mr. MacDonnell 
shows he was not heartless. His pub- 
lic spirit was undeniable, and there is 
much to be said for the claim that he 
found Belgium a small State and left 
it. in essentials, a great one. Belgium 
owes to him the larger outlook which 
the Congo provides. He extended his 
activities to Africa for the sake of hu- 
manity and to give Belgium an oppor- 
tunity of playing a part in extra- 
European affairs which had hitherto 
been denied her. He made money out 
of the Congo, but he assured Mr. Mac- 
Donnell that he did not make it for 
himself. The millions that came fo 
him “he gave, or sought to give, to 
others.” There is authority other than 
Mr. MacDonnell’s for saying that while 
the king desired to make money, he 
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desired equally to devote what he made 
to national purposes. If Mr. MacDon- 
nell be a trustworthy witness—and 
there is at least as much reason for 
believing him as there was for believ- 
ing Leopold’s inveterate enemies—the 
king’s idea was “to endow Belgium 
with a fleet of merchant ships, which 
could if necessary be turned into a 
navy and to expand the commerce and 
industry of the Belgians in every land. 
Two Great Powers joined in prevent- 
ing him from creating his fleet. None 
prevented him from expanding Belgian 
commerce, and to-day in every distant 
country, in Asia as well as in Africa, 
Belgians are in the first ranks of 
traders and administrators.” Mr. Mac- 
Donnell’s account of the Congo affair 
will be sharply controverted. That 
wrongs were perpetrated on the Congo 
there can be no doubt; wrongs always 
are perpetrated where white men come 
into contact with the aborigines; they 
are the inevitable camp-followers . of 
the invading forces of civilization. It 
is among the ironies of philanthropic 
endeavor that Leopold, whose primary 
excuse for becoming master of the 
Congo was the welfare of the natives, 
hitherto the victims of the barbarities 
of the slave trade, should have had to 
surrender the country to Belgium as 
the result of an agitation which con- 
victed him of being a party to horrors 
as bad as any inflicted by the cruellest 
of the man-hunters. The whole truth 
about “red rubber” will never be 
known; the one thing pretty sure is 
that the evidence on which Leopold II. 
was condemned was suspect. Mr. Mac- 
Donnell by no means exhausts the case 
against the agitators and thosé who ul- 
timately gave them official support. It 
is of course urged that the Belgian 
Government by changing the whole 


Congo system tacitly admitted the 
truth of the red-rubber campaign. The 
Belgian Government had no alternative 
if it wished to avoid a contfhuance of 
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the campaign. Mr. MacDonnell must 
not expect his view to be shared by the 
majority of his readers, nor the good 
that was in Leopold II. as a king to 
be weighed in the balance against 
his failings as a man and a father. 
The defence may seem _ overdone, 
but Mr. MacDonnell knew the king 
personally, which is more’ than 
can be said of most of the king’s 
enemies. 

Belgium as a country is a striking 
instance of what kingship means to a 
free people. When she decided to 
sever the connection with Holland— 
one of the pluckiest moves ever made 
by a small nation—it was assumed that 
she would become a republic. Instead 
she proceeded to look for a monarch. 
She set her face steadfastly against a 
prince of the House of Nassau. All 
Europe was on_ tenterhooks; the 
Powers were indignant; intrigue was 
rampant; Talleyrand and Louis Phi- 
lippe indulged in every device of du- 
plicity to secure the throne for the 
Duc de Nemours. They so far suc- 
ceeded that the duke was actually 
chosen, and Belgian envoys were des- 
patched to the French Court to invite 
Louis Philippe to allow his younger 
son to become King of the Belgians. 
“The feelings of the father,” wrote 
Surlet de Chokier, the President of the 
Belgian Congress, “yielded, not with- 
out a struggle, to the duties of the 
monarch.” France saw Belgium within 
her grasp. But England would have 
none of it. She threatened instant war 
if the Duc de Nemours went to Brus- 
sels as king. The plot failed. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the widower 
of Princess Charlotte, was elected, and 
Belgium, through the stress of more 
than three-quarters of a disturbed cen- 
tury, has had no reason to regret the 
choice. She has advanced in material 


prosperity amazingly, and what was 
said of her communes in the fourteenth 
century still holds as true of her as 
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of any: “Pauvre homme en sa maison 
roy est.” 

King Albert will soon have been on 
the throne five years, and his reign is 
none the less popular because his dis- 
position is to recognize arts and let- 
ters, as well as finance, commerce, and 
politics. He has shown himself a much 
stronger man than was anticipated. 
He has liberal leanings and makes no 
distinction among party leaders. One 
incident in his reign is of considerable 
constitutionai interest at this moment. 
In 1910 the Catholics brought in a new 
Education Bill; the Liberals and So- 
cialists united to oppose it. A crisis 
developed; the Government were de- 
termined, the Opposition was obstinate. 
The king took counsel of various inde- 
pendent people. “Having fully in- 
formed himself of the opinions of the 
critics and opponents of the Govern- 
ment the king sent for the Prime Min- 
ister and gave him to understand that 
in his opinion the Bill, impossible to 
pass, should be dropped. M. Schollaert, 
after a moment’s hesitation, obeyed the 
Royal injunction. He withdrew the 
Bill and resigned office.” The Catho- 
lics were furious: they declared the 
king was frightened by the red flag. 
When the elections took place the 
Catholic Party proved unmistakably 
that it had the country with it. 
“Whether King Albert was well or ill 
advised is beside the question. His 
action in what he was led to believe 
was a crisis proved him to be a king, 
determined to interpose with all his 
weight when he considered interposi- 
tion needed for the people’s good. The 
lending of his ear to all those who ap- 
proached him showed his desire to be 
guided by the people’s will.” He is 
called “the people’s king,” and, says 
Mr. MacDonnell, “he is the most popu- 
lar king who has sat on the throne of 
Belgium.” King Albert’s action was 
all the more striking because he must 
have recognized that the Catholics 

















commanded an overwhelming majority 
over Liberals and Socialists combined. 
Yet in the belief that they were using 
their power without due regard for the 
general opinion he did not hesitate to 
move. Mr. Gladstone, a quarter of a 
century ago, said of Belgium, “There 
is not a spot on the map where con- 
stitutional principles have been more 
The Outlook. 
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faithfully -and more beneficially ob- 
served,” and however the Socialists 
may rave and wish to tear up all that 
constitutionalism has secured for Bel- 
gium, her people are not prepared to 
throw prosperity into the melting-pot. 
Moreover they are not indifferent to 
nor oblivious of certain alien ambi- 
tions beyond their frontiers. 





WHY WE FIGHT. 


So it is war at last. If we say that 
the news comes as an immense relief 
after the long strain of waiting we are 
not talking the language of idle jingo- 
ism. Stern as is the struggle ahead of 
us, dreadful as are the possibilities 
which defeat would involve, it is some- 
thing to have done with the sickening 
fear that hung over us—the fear that 
we were going to see England lose her 
honor. Of that, at any rate, there is 
now no question. We shall not be put 
to shame by the brave little Belgian 
people, whose answer to Prussia is 
perhaps the noblest word spoken by a 
European nation since Waterloo. And 
when the war is over, an Englishman 
will be able to cross the Channel with- 
out feeling the contempt of mankind 
striking him in the face like a blow. 

In the face of the new situation 
created by the actual drawing of the 
sword it would be idle to devote much 
detailed criticism to matters which 
now belong to history. The long and 
torturing delay of which we have 
spoken was certainly carried to the 
very furthest point compatible with 
national honor. To most of us it 
would have seemed obvious that the 
course most likely to preserve peace 
would have been for Great Britain to 
have declared at the earliest possible 
moment that in the event of a general 
war she would stand by her allies. 
There may have been good diplomatic 





reasons for avoiding this course—its 
possible effect upon the attitude of 
Italy, for instance. Or, again, the rea- 
sons may have been of a meaner 
kind—fear of the wealthy pacifists and 
subservience to finance, especially Jew- 
ish finance, which in this matter has 
shown itself openly anti-national. Or, 
again, it may have been due in part 
to a doubt in the minds of the poli- 
ticians as to how far the public opinion 
of England would support them in a 
declaration of war. That doubt is also, 
we think, at an end. 

It would be foolish to deny that in 
these matters oligarchical government 
has its real conveniences. For in- 
stance, neither England nor Prussia 
have had to fear, as France would cer- 
tainly have to fear, in a war less obvi- 
ously necessary than this, mutinous 
movements within her borders. But 
with such conveniences there go some 
real dangers; and one of them is that 
a people which is never allowed to 
know how the policy of the country is 
being conducted cannot be relied upon 
to respond, even when it is to the in-’ 
terest of its rulers that it should know 
the truth. Prussia may yet be in- 
volved in ruin by reason of her own 
custom of continually telling her peo- 
ple that they are invincible until at 
last they come to believe it. And we 
think it highly probable that the Png- 
lish politicians were seriously embar- 
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rassed by the necessity of explaining, 
to the people who read and believe the 
grotesque lies and ignorances which 
Cadbury and other newspaper proprie- 
ters serve up to them, why “neutrality” 
in such a war as this would be fatal 
not only to our honor, but to our na- 
ticnal independence. 

In this matter a democracy works 
better. From the moment that Ger- 
many armed against Russia every 
Frenchman knew that he would have 
to fight for the national existence of 
France, and every Frenchman from the 
Royalist of the Action Francaise to the 
syndicalist of the Confédération Gé- 
ntrale de Travail was ready. But then 
every Frenchman knew all about the 
international situation, knew why the 
Russian alliance was made, and what 
it involved. It is certainly not so here. 
All the essential truths about Europe 
are so carefully concealed from our 
people that it is doubtful whether any 
act less flagrant than the unprovoked 
invasion of Belgium would have con- 
vinced many Englishmen that British 
interests were menaced. 

And yet how terrible the menace 
was, was obvious at once to everyone 
who understands the European situa- 
tion. Had we stood out of this con- 
flict one of two things must have hap- 
pened. LEither the German powers 
would have been victorious—in which 
case Prussia would assuredly have 
compelled us to accept vassalage and 
have treated us with the same sort of 
insolent perfidy with which she is now 
treating Belgium—vr the Franco-Rus- 
sian combination would have won, and 
‘there would have emerged a victorious 
France, incensed at our betrayal, bit- 
terly hostile to us, holding the south- 
ern shore of the narrow seas and able 
to do us far more damage than ever 
Germany could. 

We need not seriously consider the 
ignorant and unmilitary talk about the 
desirability of waiting until the other 
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nations are “exhausted” and then step- 
ping in. If there is one thing that all 
history proves it is that no nation ex- 
hausts itself by victory in the sense of 
being unable to pursue it. The Na- 
poleonic conquest of Europe followed 
on the years of fierce fighting which 
only just saved the Revolution from 
suppression by foreign arms. The at- 
tack of France on Austria in 1859 fol- 
lowed on her successful attack on Rus- 
sia in 1854. Napoleon III. retreated 
from the Mexican adventure from fear 
ot the newly victorious Northern 
States. The Franco-German war fol- 
lowed close on a successful war upon 
Austria. Only the other day Servia 
and Greece emerged from a_ victory 
over Turkey to gain another victory 
over Bulgaria. We may be quite cer- 
tain that neither Prussia nor France 
would hesitate a moment about attack- 
ing us at the close of the present strug- 
gle, or soon after, if it suited her to 
do so. 

Our present business is not to wait 
till Germany exhausts herself, but to 
exhaust ourselves if need be in the 
necessary work of destroying her. 
Then, having taken our share of the 
fighting, we can fairly claim, in the 
event of victory, to have our share in 
the settlement, and that share would 
be the permanent disarmament of 
Prussia at sea and the end of the 
growing menace which has cost us so 
much during the past decade. 

Meanwhile, Prussia has been be- 
having like herself—behaving in the 
fashion which makes her presence in 
a civilized and more or less Christian 
Europe much more of an anomaly than 
that of Turkey ever was. While nego- 
tiations were still proceeding, while the 
German ambassador was still in Paris, 
she marched her soldiers into French 
territory. She seized the little princi- 
pality of Luxembourg, whose inde- 
pendence she had pledged herself to 
respect. She sent to Belgium a cool 

















offer that if Belgium would join her 
in violating her treaty obligations, she 
should be spared, but that otherwise 
she should be invaded. Belgium re- 
fused, and she poured troops into Bel- 
gian territory, once more in clear vio- 
lation of her most solemn pledges. She 
has now kindly promised to respect the 
neutrality of Holland. Of the value 
of that promise let the Dutch judge 
for themselves. Prussia’s word is, we 
should say, about as good as her 
bond. As to what her bond is 
worth, let Belgium and Luxembourg 
answer. 

All this must not be regarded as the 
accident of war or even the desperation 
of a nation at bay. It is the fixed 
Prussian creed, repeatedly avowed and 
repeatedly acted upon, that treaties and 
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promises are waste paper, that morals 
are out of place in international poli- 
tics, that nothing counts but material 
force, and that it is the fate of the 
weak to be ruthlessly crushed by the 
strong. It is of that creed that we 
mean, please God, to make an end by 
the test of arms. And may God—of 
whose existence the Prussians, among 
their other miscalculations, have failed 
to take account—defend the Right! 

The Figaro prints an article by one 
of the soberest, most cautious and most 
experienced of French statesmen, the 
veteran diplomatist, Gabriel Hanotaux. 
In that article he says: “The cry goes 
up among the peoples, ‘Down with the 
Barbarians.’” That is, perhaps, the 
truest thing that has been said in this 
dark hour. 





IN CALAIS HARBOR DURING MOBILIZATION. 


When, on Sunday, August 2, at noon, 
we threw a rope to a loafer on the 
outer quay of the smack-basin in Calais 
harbor, the loafer, as soon as he had 
made it fast and assured us that we 
’ were in a good position and received a 
franc, climbed down the iron rungs of 
the ladder in the wall, so as to be 
closer to us, and said: 

“That is going badly, the war.” 

Prone by nature and training to re- 
ject all rumors of a startling kind, I 
replied that I hoped that “that” would 
arrange itself. 

“Nevertheless,” said he, shrugging 
his shoulders, “the general mobilization 
has begun.” 

This was real news to me._ I had 
had none since the early editions of 
Saturday afternoon. I had waited all 
Saturday in Dover harbor, which was 
full of men-of-war, for some sort of 
reasonable weather to allow me to 
move on towards Cowes, whither I was 
bound. And it had been a gloomy day, 





in spite of the sunshine and in spite of 
the bright crowds and the band on the 
esplanade. It seemed to be monstrous, 
then, that the glory of Cowes Regatta 
should be even impaired by fears of 
war. (That the Regatta might be 
wiped entirely off the Calendar did not 
occur to me, because it was unthinka- 
ble.) Soldiers and sailors had a pecu- 
liar air of importance and busy-ness. 
A group of officers and men mancu- 
vring the immense iron booms for 
closing the Eastern entrance to the 
harbor might have been a hierarchy 
rearranging the swing of the solar uni- 
verse. Another group of officers went 
out of the harbor on a harbor-tug, and 
cruised to and fro—and me after them 
in a dinghy !—and returned with great 
mystery, and what they were doing on 
a harbor-tug none could say. A royal 
train came on to the pier, and de- 
barked mysterious personages. Whom? 
I guessed that the train bore the Em- 
press Dowager of Russia, and I was 
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right; but at the time one was more 
inclined to believe in the despatch of 
another special peace envoy. One in- 
stinctively related every phenomenon 
observed to the theory of the chances 
of war. If one saw a soldier with a 
girl, one said: “There can’t be any real 
fear of war, or he wouldn’t be galli- 
vanting with that girl.” And instantly 
afterwards one said: “War is a cer- 
tainty—he’s taking leave of her.” This 
absurd irrationality colored the whole 
of one’s secret mental life. A harbor 
clock striking at night had the very 
ring of destiny, and as for a tramp 
steamer suddenly blowing off steam— 
its effect on the nerves was appalling. 
Sc that, although convinced that there 
would be no general European war, I 
was determined on Saturday at mid- 
night that wherever I spent Sunday, 
I would not spend it in Dover Harbor. 

In response to the perhaps justifiable 
curiosity of the harbor-official on watch 
as to my destination, I stated as we 
passed out on Sunday morning that I 
did not know my destination. My hope 
was to reach towards the French coast 
and then beat up towards Dungeness; 
failing that, to make Boulogne; fail- 
ing Boulogne, Calais. My skipper had 
hesitations about entering any for- 
eign country, but I reassured him... . 

The sequel was Calais, and in a gale 
of wind! We could not possibly have 
made Boulogne. And then, after the 
risk of being smashed against one of 
the piers on entering, to be told that 
the general mobilization had begun! 
Moreover, the high wind was carrying 
the dust and litter from all the streets 
of Calais and depositing it on my 
decks. And straw hats, pursued by 
men, were travelling at terrific speeds 
along the quays. I thought: “I may 
be weather-bound here for a week.” 
Two years ago I had been weather- 
bound at Boulogne for a week in 
the height of summer. The fact is, 


the Channel is no place for yachting. 
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Then the health officers came aboard, 
climbing gingerly down the ladder. 
One was about forty-five and the 
other about thirty, and both were seri- 
ous, respectable, urbane men. I in- 
vited them into the saloon to transact 
business. With all their calm they 
were much more exciting than the 
shore-loafer. In the space of about a 
minute they had told me that a Ger- 
man paper factory in the town had 
closed down and its manager fled; that 
no newspapers whatever were to be 
had in Calais; that the French packets 
were to be at once suppressed; that 
there was a train service only to Paris 
—and that very restricted; that all 
foreign money had ceased to circulate 
except English; that English and 
French torpedo-boats had performéd 
evolutions in company outside the har- 
bor; that mines were to be laid; that 
fishing was almost stopped; that pilot- 
age was stopped; that the customs 
officers had gone; that the German 
and Russian armies were in contact; 
and that a ship entering Calais harbor 
on the previous day had beén com- 
mandeered (“confisqué,” they said) by 
the Government. 

I said I hoped they would not com- 
mandeer me. 

The older one replied: 

“Oh, no! You are too small. 
are useless.” 

Then he most amiably took half-a- 
crown instead of three francs for dues, 
no doubt in order to prove that Eng- 
lish money still circulated. 

We began to talk about the causes 
of the war. These two excellent and 
sensible men seemed to symbolize the 
absolute innocence of France in the af- 
fair. They had no desire nor enthusi- 
asm for a war. They were whole- 
hearted in their condemnation of Ger- 
man diplomacy (so much so that it 
would have been futile for me to state 
my views), but they were by no means 
whole-hearted in their condemnation of 
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the German character. Indeed, they at 
once put a limit to a rather hasty gen- 
eralization of mine framed to soothe 
them. When I said that the British 
Fleet would certainly be placed at the 
disposal of France (I was not at all 
certain of it, but one talks at random 
and sentimentally in these _ inter- 
national conversations), they were ob- 
viously reassured; but when I softly 
predicted success for France, the elder 
one only said gravely: “I hope you may 
be right.” Nobody could have been less 
Chauvinistic than these two. 

In the afternoon, friendship having 
been established, they came to see me 
again, and to assure me that their re- 
ceipt for dues gave me the right to de- 
part whenever I chose. However, I re- 
lied less on their receipt than on the 
blue ensign of the British Naval Re- 
serve, which I was entitled to fly, and 
which I kept flying all night, mon- 
strously contrary to the etiquette of 
yachts. 

After lunch I went ashore and 
walked about in the wind and the dust. 
Fragments of the “Marseillaise” came 
down on the wind. Baggage carts 
abounded; also motor-cars. I read the 
proclamations on the walls. The mobili- 
zation order, with its colored flags, was 
fairly comprehensive; it included all 
liable men not already with the colors. 
There was further a patriotic outburst 
by the Mayor of Calais, neatly turned 
in its grandiloquence; and, more dis- 
turbing, an announcement to foreigners 
ordering them to go instantly and re- 
port themselves to the Mayor, and from 
him to obtain permission either to 
clear out or to remain. Personally, I 
ignored this, relying on my blue en- 
sign. Finally, there was an instruction 
to horse-owners to bring all liable 
horses to the centre of the town on 
Monday morning. 

Save for a few uncomfortable sub- 
marines, the harbor and basins were 
quite quiet. I was getting too close 
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to the submarines when a_ sentry 
politely asked me to remove myself. I 
did so, and went to the station. At 
the station there was everything ex- 
cept trains and newspapers. The two 
middle-aged dames at the bookstall told 
me with firmness and pride that news- 
papers existed not for the present in 
Calais. Many soldiers were preparing 
to entrain; scarcely a woman could 
be seen. 

I went thence to the enormous beach 
where the Casino and the cabins are, 
and the distressing monument to the 
victims of the “Pluviose.” Two operatic 
performances were billed for that day 
at the Casino, but I could see no sign 
of them. Nearly all the scores of 
cabins were locked up; all the bathing 
vans were deserted. People wandered 
vaguely along the planks at the top of 
the beach—here and there an elegant, 
too elegant; woman. The high wind 
swept violently across the huge ex- 
panse of dry sand, carrying sand along 
in interminable undulating lines that 
looked like yellow vapor. A very curi- 
ous spectacle! A priest came down in 
charge of a school of boys. They took 
off their shoes and -stockings, and 
against each shoe the wind immedi- 
ately raised a hillock of sand. The 
priest took off his shoes and stockings, 
and tucked up his skirts. As he en- 
tered the water he carefully washed 
his feet; it was a wise action. 

Then I went into the town, domi- 
nated by the jangle of car bells. Calais 
is a picturesque city; it is the south- 
ernmost outpost of Flemish architec- 
ture on that coast; the people, too, are 
a little Flemish. The cafés were not 
full—about half full; here and there 
a waiter was serving in military uni- 
form. The populace was interested and 
talkative, but neither gay ‘nor gloomy. 
On the faces of only two women did 
I see an expression of positive sorrow. 
The cafés chantants were functioning. 

Towards nightfall the wind and the 
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dust dropped. The town grew noisier. 
The “Marseillaise” was multiplied in 
the air. My skipper and cook went 
ashore and returned with the news 
that in the town they had received an 
ovation as British tars. 

The next morning it rained heavily. 
We crept out to sea at 4.30, with vi- 
tality at its lowest ebb. Apparently no 
one had noticed us, but at the mouth 
of the harbor two submarines were un- 
comfortably in waiting, as though for 
ourselves. “What a fool I was to come 
here!” I thought. “They may refuse 
to let us go.” But they didn’t. We 
exchanged salutes, and I was free. 
Wind and tides favoring, we made a 
magnificent passage to Brightlingsea in 
exactly ten hours. Once, near the 
Edinborough Lightship, we were hailed 
by a British torpedo-boat, who de- 
manded the yacht’s name. Because he 
couldn’t hear our reply, he bore right 
down on us. We held up a white life- 
belt with the yacht’s name thereon in 
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black, and the torpedo boat, sheering 
off, gave an august consent to our con- 
tinuance. The whole coast was patrolled. 
Brightlingsea was precisely as gay as 
it always is on every August Bank 
Holiday. Not a sign of war. But we 
had not dropped anchor ten minutes 
before my cook, who belongs to the 
Naval Reserve, received official notice 
that he was “wanted.” Such organiza- 
tion struck me as being rather good. 

“What pay do you get?” I asked the 
cook. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I don’t exactly - 
know. We get a guinea a week drill 
money, but we shan’t get so much now 
we're called up.” 

“Then what about your wife and 
family?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

He was moved. Much as I admired 
the organization of the State, I was 
confirmed in my ancient conviction that 
the War Office has still something to 
learn as an employer. 

Arnold Bennett. 
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It is with profound satisfaction that 
the British people have taken note that 
the cause in which they are fighting 
has the sympathy, the virtually un- 
qualified sympathy, of their American 
kinsmen. The United States Govern- 
ment itself has, of course, proclaimed 
an official neutrality. It is the only 
first-class Power of the Western world 
that can maintain an attitude of even 
comparative detachment towards the 
combatants. As such there may be re- 
served for the President of the United 
States a réle not unlike that assumed 
by Mr. Roosevelt in the war between 
Russia and Japan. Mr. Wilson—to 
whom at this moment the sympathy of 
the whole British people is extended in 
his private sorrow—has, indeed, al- 


ready intimated his willingness to act 
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“in the interest of European peace” 
whenever the occasion may present it- 
self. But the time is still distant, and 
there is much stern work to be done 
before any Government is likely to 
avail itself of his proffered services. 
Meanwhile the United States remains, 
and rightly remains, neutral. It can- 
not, however, escape from many of the 
consequences of a war waged on this 
unparalleled scale. The great bulk of 
its trade with Europe, which amounted 
last year to nearly £500,000,000 must of 
necessity go by the board. Financially 
and economically there is hardly a 
corner of the country that will not be 
affected by the strife in Europe. 
It is possible, too, that the Wash- 
ington authorities may from time 
to time find themselves. faced with 
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the problems of international law 
that are almost bound to arise when 
nations with a worldwide commerce 
and ships in all oceans go to war. But 
rone of these is likely to be of decisive 
importance. The only contingency, in- 
deed, that might move the United States 
Government to depart from its position 
of impartial inaction, would be the sys- 
tematic seizure of ships flying the 
Stars and Stripes and carrying food- 
stuffs to Europe. Any such develop- 
ment would be sure to arouse keen and 
instant resentment among the Ameri- 
can people, but it is a contingency 
which could only occur on the improba- 
ble hypothesis of the failure of the 
British Navy to keep the Atlantic clear. 

The formal attitude of the Govern- 
ment, however, is one thing; that of 
the American masses is another. It 
hardly needed the extracts which we 
have published from the New York 
papers, or Admiral Mahan’s outspoken 
comments on the issues involved, or the 
enthusiasm of the many thousands of 
Americans in London who have borne 
the discomforts of their plight with 
such admirable spirit and good-humor, 
to assure us that in this struggle the 
sentiments of the American people are 
overwhelmingly on our side. They have 
been quick to see that this is a war 
fastened upon Europe by the arrogant 
ambitions of one Power, that Great 
Britain went to the uttermost lengths 
of persuasion in order to avert it, and 
that in entering upon it we have acted 
under the compulsion of irresistible 
obligations of honor and duty as well 
as of self-interest. The events of the 
past few weeks have for the first time 
revealed to American eyes the true 
character of the German dominant 
caste, its idolatry of force, its medieval 
disregard for treaties, pledges, and the 
rights of weaker neighbors; and the 
spectacle has revolted them. They per- 
ceive that in this contest, while Ger- 
many is fighting for dominion, we are 
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fighting for life, and that, while Ger- 
many has engineered a vast European 
upheaval, we have been struggling to 
maintain the status quo. The “in- 
famous proposal” with which the 
Wilhelmstrasse sought to purchase 
British neutrality at the expense of 
France, has amazed and disgusted 
Americans, as it has amazed and dis- 
gusted us, by its unique mingling of 
meanness and stupidity. We think we 
may add that not only the conduct of 
our diplomacy, but the cool and ef- 
ficient steadfastness with which the 
British people are facing one of the 
most searching crises in their history, 
have moved American onlookers to 
something more than respect. 

But, beyond all this, the Americans 
are suddenly realizing that this is not 
a merely European issue of no moment 
to themselves. The isolation which has 
hitherto been their normal lot makes 
it extremely difficult for them to con- 
ceive a direct connection between their 
own welfare and policies and the up- 
shot of a struggle between European 
Powers that will be decided several 
thousand miles from American terri- 
tory. But in the present case, and 
with such enormous stakes on the 
table, indifference and immunity are 
alike impossible. Americans are be- 
ginning to ask themselves questions and 
to ponder considerations that up till 
now have had for them hardly even an 
academic interest. They. are asking 
themselves, for instance, whether, next 
to the security and well-being of their 
own country, they have any greater or 
more obvious interest than that the 
British Empire should be preserved on 
its present footing. It is dawning on 
them that they have never yet con- 
ceived themselves menaced by British 
command of the sea, and that they 
might not be equally satisfied if Ger- 
many were to occupy the position so 
long and with such general acceptance 
held by us. They have long since ac- 
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quitted Great Britain of any “de 
signs” upon the Monroe Doctrine. They 
are not so sure that they could return 
an equally favorable verdict in the case 
of Germany. They have awakened to 
the fact that American commerce and 
power are inextricably intermingled 
with those of Great Britain, and 
that the downfall of the British 
Empire, which would be the _ in- 
evitable consequence of the destruc- 
tion of British sea-power, would par- 
alyze every financial and commercial 
interest in the United States for at 
least a couple of decades. They are 
not convinced that the defeat of Ger- 
many would have any such disastrous 
and reverberant results. They are dis- 
covering that in the scale of America’s 
material interests Great Britain out- 
weighs Germany, and that in the scale 
of America’s moral interests the same 
result is reached. They find them- 
selves in greater sympathy with the 
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British than with the German form of 
civilization and of government; with 
British rather than with German ideas 
and ethical principles; with our spirit 
and genius rather than with those of 
our antagonist. They settled long ago, 
and in our favor, the question whether 
it is Great Britain or Germany that is 
the more aggressive, the more hungry 
for fresh territory, the greater centre 
of international disturbance and un- 
rest. What they are now beginning to 
appreciate is that the rise of Germany 
to the power and influence hitherto en- 
joyed by us would be a development 
inimical to American interests in the 
Caribbean, in South America, and in 
the Pacific, and a menace to the posi- 
tion and freedom of the United States 
as a world-Power. It may even be 
that, to a greater extent than they yet 
imagine, their neutrality depends on 
the ultimate victory of Great Britain 
and her friends. 
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England, in this great fight to which you go 
Because, where Honor calls you, go you must, 
Be glad, whatever comes, at least to know 
You have your quarrel just. 


Peace was your care; before the nations’ bar 
Her cause you pleaded and her ends you sought; 
But not for her sake, being what you are, 
Could you be bribed and bought. 


Others may spurn the pledge of land to land, 

May with the brute sword stain a gallant past; 
But by the seal to which you set your hand, 
Thank God,-. you still stand fast! 


Forth, then, to front that peril of the deep 
With smiling lips and in your eyes the light, 
Steadfast and confident, of those who keep 
Their storied scutcheon bright. 
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And we, whose burden is to watch and wait— 
High-hearted ever, strong in faith and prayer, 
We ask what offering we may consecrate, 
What humble service share? 


To steel our souls against the lust of ease; 
To find our welfare in the general good; 
To hold together, merging all degrees 
In one wide brotherhood ;— 


To teach that he who saves himself is lost; 
To bear in silence though our hearts may bleed; 
To spend ourselves, and never count the cost, 
For others’ greater need ;— 


To go our quiet ways, subdued and sane; 
To hush all vulgar clamor of the street; 
With level calm to face alike the strain 
Of triumph or defeat ;— 


This be our part, for so we serve you best, 
So best confirm their prowess and their pride, 
Your warrior sons, to whom in this high test 
Our fortunes we confide. 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 
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Dr. Harry Edwin Smith’s review of 
“The United States Federal Internal 
Tax History From 1861 to 1871,” pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Co. as 
the sixteenth volume in the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Prize Bssays, is one 
of the most valuable and painstaking 
works in the series to which it be- 
longs. In his Introduction, Dr. Smith 
briefly reviews the conditions of na- 
tional finance, in the days before the 
Civil War, when the United States 
presented the unusual spectacle of a 
great nation without a debt, able to 
meet all its current expenditures from 
the current revenues; and shows how 
these conditions changed for the 
worse, until the debt which had 
amounted to only $35,000 in 1835, was 


nearly $65,000,000 in 1860. He then 
takes up and treats in detail the vari- 
ous forms of taxation resorted to to 
meet the cost of the Government dur- 
ing the Civil War, and the years im- 
mediately following,—the direct tax, 
the income tax, the inheritance tax, 
the taxes on gross receipts and on 
banks, the stamp taxes, the licenses 
or special taxes, the taxes on spirituous 
and fermented liquors, the taxes on 
manufactured articles and products and 
other internal taxes, and closes with a 
consideration of the influence of inter- 
nal taxes on the import duties and a re- 
view of methods of administration. He 
leaves no phase of the subject un- 
touched, and the references which he 
gives in his footnotes, and the official 
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tables which he groups in his Appendix 
’ make it possible for the reader to trace 
his sources of information. Whether 
for reading or for reference this work 
will be accepted as the final word on 
the subject. 


Under the general title “Business— 
A Profession” (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
Mr. Louis D. Brandeis has grouped 
eighteen papers and addresses written 
or delivered during the last ten or 
twelve years upon a variety of busi- 
ness and industrial questions. The ad- 
dress which gives the book its title 
was delivered at Brown University, 
and emphasizes the desirability of re- 
garding business as a profession,—as 
an occupation which should involve 
knowledge as distinguished from mere 
skill, which should be pursued largely 
for others and not merely for one’s 
self, and which should have as its 
measure of success something other 
than the amount of financial return. 
This may sound idealistic but it is not 
impossible. Other of the papers deal 
with the relations of employers and 
trade unions, organized labor and ef- 
ficiency, pensions, the incorporation of 
trade unions, the abuses of life insur- 
ance administration, savings bank in- 
surance, trusts and efficiency, the New 
England transportation monopoly and 
other business questions in the discus- 
sion of which Mr. Brandeis has long 
taken an active part. He has in a 
high degree the gift of clear and force- 
ful statement and the papers here col- 
lected are an important contribution 
to the history of live and far-reaching 
contemporary issues. 


As the various races come into the 
American ark of safety, “to get out of 
the rain,” many of them tell charming 
stories, and the Hebrews and the 


Brahmins are ably assisted by Demetra 
Vaka, otherwise Mrs. Kenneth Brown. 
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Hier “Haremlik” made one feel ac- 
quainted with the Turkish woman: 
now, in “A Child of the Orient,” she 
shows how a Greek baby may grow in- 
to womanhood in the Turkish capital. 
Her own great-uncle taught her her 
first lesson in patriotism, on the morn- 
ing of her fifth birthday, by coming to 
her bedside as she awoke, giving her a 
small Greek flag, and bidding her 
“make her prayers by it,” and remem- 
ber that she came of a wonderful race, 
and must hate the Asiatic and un- 
civilized people who rule it. Also, she 
is to bring up her sons to do the work 
that yet remains for the Greeks to do. 
How such a scheme of education af- 
fects its subjects is shown as the story 
continues and it does not leave the 
heroine until the reader is acquainted 
with her Turkish nurse-maid, her dear- 
est friend, her elder brother, a preco- 
cious youth of eighteen, and their com- 
panions. The Greeks believe almost as 
devoutly in mythology as in the mod- 
ern history of Greece, and the indi- 
vidual Turks are eager to hear all that 
they have to tell, being always de- 
lighted with a story. The religious 
rites practised by the Greeks individu- 
ally are described at some length. The 
involved question of marriage customs 
engages her attention, and she con- 
siders the inscrutable ways of par- 
ents with their children. In the amaz- 
ing innocence of her youth, she puts 
herself into all manner of doubtful 
situations, and more than once finds 
Turkish chivalry proof against great 
temptations. One thinks better of both 
Greek and Turk as one reads, but the 
story is so told that one learns from it 
as easily as one learns Oriental ways 
from the Arabian Nights or Greek 
ways from the Odyssey. Demetra 
Vaka, from her excellent models, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Mohammedan, has ac- 
quired a wonderful knack of convinc- 
ing her readers. Houghton Mifflin Co. 








